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PREFACE. 

As the following ephemera, may possibly 
be of sufficient importance to attract cen- 
sure from that class of persona, who consid- 
er it their especial duty to patronise the 
church, and who seem to feel, that it is 
their privilege to determine, what doctrines 
are profitable, and what are not ; what 
books are good, and what are bad ; the au- 
thor, having some fears that their condem- 
nations may not be thorough enough — suf- 
ficiently severe for the demerits of the book, 
has a mmd to fall to himself and give the 
work a severe criticism. He would not 
prevent others from doing it for their own 
satisfaction by any means, or wantonly take 
away from them any opportunity of being 
smart, when opportunities for the purpose 
appear to be so melancholy few ; but hav- 
ing read the work more thoroughly than 
those who dislike it will be apt to, he has 
a better knowledge of the weakness, wick- 
edness and defects, and can therefore con- 
demn it with greater propriety, and juster 
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severity than any other man. The present 
writer felt a good deal mortified that the 
condemnation of the Keepsake for last 
year, fell to the lot of persons so inadequate 
to such undertaking, — persons vvho meant 
well — who wished to be severe, but could 
not succeed, — they were desirous enough 
of being witty and sarcastic, but it was in- 
convenient for them, or the na^wre of things 
would not permit them to be so at that time. 
They were circumstanced a good deal as 
providence appears to be, according to the 
improved theology. ^^They would be witty, 
but could not." This is much more cre- 
ditable to them, than the suppositions that 
" they could be witty, but icould not." 

There are many reasons why I will con- 
demn the folio winof work in the most tho- 
rough manner. First ; I like to do it. Se- 
condly ; I have little else to do. Thirdly ; I 
can doit better than any body else. Fourth- 
ly ; its enemies would be severe, but can not. 
Fifthly ; Those who consider the book poi- 
son, will have the antidote bound in the 
same bundle. Sixthly; It will be proper 
for its friends to hear what its enemies have 
to say about it. Lastly ; several editors will 
want to condemn, but have not time ; for 
these reasons I will fall to in the bitterest 
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fashion, and condemn it below low water 
mark. 1 will make clean work of it, not 
mincing the matter at all, so that all who 
despise it, will have nothing further to do, 
but to read or print the preface. 1 will do 
it, as I think those ought to, who will 
dislike the work in good earnest, thus : — 

Newest Keepsake^ for 1840. 

Another of those stupid, silly, licentious 
productions has made its appearance. Who 
the dunce is that writes them is of no con- 
sequence. But it is sometimes a matter of 
curiosity to know what motives can move 
a man, to try, to appear ridiculous. It is 
not over strange that a man should feign 
madness, under certain circumstances, iu 
order to screen his neck from the conse- 
quences of having a sane head upon it. 
There is some method in such madness. 
But why a man should lay himself out to 
appear ridiculous, when no possible motive 
appears for such conduct, is past all finite 
comprehension. Here is page after page 
of laborious triflin.^, and ridiculous absur- 
dity. — Vain attempts at wit, which prove 
nothing, but the malignity of the author ; 
and caricatures that are like nothing, but 
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the deformed mind of the one who makes 
them. The book is altogether below any- 
one's anger ; it is in and of itself beneath 
contempt ; but the fact that there is such 
a book, aflfords an opportunity for a few 
profitable reflections. We all feel wounded 
when foreigners sneer at our pretended na- 
tional literature, — we feel the more hurt, 
because their sneers are just. What is our 
national literature, that it should attract 
any thing but contempt from all enlightened 
foreigners ? What is it but poor foolery and 
contemptible fustian ? especially if such a 
book as we have under consideration is to 
be taken £is a specimen. Were it not for a 
few speculations in theology, the literature 
of this country would not be worth the 
ink it is written with. When we look 
upon such a production, as the natu- 
ral consequence of the liberty of the 
press in this country, we are inclined 
to consider that liberty a greater curse than 
blessing ; but when we consider that we 
need the same liberty to condemn the book, 
which was abused to produce it, the subject 
is brought back and the scales stand even. 
It is on the whole a privilege not to be des- 
pised — this liberty of ours, of condemning 
freely and without fear, productions of an 
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immoral and dangerous tendency. Yes, it 
is a glorious privilege, (come to view it in 
this light) the liljerty of the press, in con- 
demning without stint or measure, falte 
doctrines and spurious wisdom. We feel 
now the liberty wherewith we are made 
free. No man shall rob us of the privilege 
of expressing our indignation at what is 
wrong. No man shall take away from us 
the glorious exercise of condemning wick- 
edness. Certainly, the satisfaction we now 
take in lashing the guilty author of this 
miserable production, more than compen- 
sates for the sorrow and shame we felt that 
our country and press should be so dis- 
graced. Surely we could have no just op- 
portunity of expressing our holy horror 
of sin, unless we could realize' the hate- 
fulness of that sin from a living specimen. 
The doctrine that sin was the necessary 
means of the greatest good, always seemed 
an absurdity to us before, we could never 
understand why the "good" could not be 
made to redound just as well without the 
sin, as with it, or why the " good" could 
not be made the sequent of previous good, 
as easy as the sequent of previous evil. 
But truly, we cannot have the opportunity 
or satis&ction of expressing holy horror. 
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unless some evil is presented to excite it, any 
more than we can have the glorious privi- 
lege of relieving misery, unless that misery 
does actually exist to be relieved. Let us 
see; our doctrine has it that providence 
" would do good but could not," we attri- 
bute the converse of this to our adversaries, 
namely, that providence could do good, but 
would not. Now we begin to see dimly, 
that providence is not quite so weak as we 
suppose, nor so wicked as we make our 
adversaries suppose ; but manages aflfairs 
pretty much as it pleases, asking no ques- 
tions, advice or aid, and giving no rea- 
sons. We will take the case before us. 
Providence has permitted a foolish man to 
publish a foolish book. There appears upon 
close inspection, a trifle of cunning in this, 
that providence instead of being at the trou- 
ble of rebuking him should permit him to 
rebuke himself, instead of confuting his 
error should make him confute it. This is 
certainly a labour-saving operation, and is 
at least evidence of cunning, if not of 
wisdom. Providence has permitted a wick- 
ed book to be published. And why ? So 
that we should be satisfied that we love 
that which is right, because we hate that 
which is wrong. We cannot bate that which 
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isevil, without necessarily loving that which 
is right, any nnore than we can leave the 
east without approaching towards the west. 
Again : We could not have triumphed over 
this wicked author without his being beat- 
en : he could not have been beat unless his 
wicked presumption had exposed him to 
defeat, so that here appears to be one case, 
distinct enough for an example ; when evil is 
overruled for good, where good is brought 
to pass, which could not have happened 
without the evil. So that evil in some 
cases may be the necessary, in fact the 
only means of good. And besides, we have 
the satisfaction of having come to certain 
important conclusions, by the force of our 
own reasonings, and not by compulsiori 
from the logic of our adversaries. This 
is extremely agreeable. Our adversaries 
have endeavoured in their feeble way to 
reason with us on what they were pleased 
to call our errors, but their reasonings were 
too weak to effect what our own logic has 
accomplished since we began this criticism. 
They saw the futility of their logic, and 
have resorted to ridicule with as little effect. 
They might as well undertake to laugh 
specific gravity out of a stone, or instinct 
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out of a brute, as to laugh us out of **firm 
convictions" of our own orthodoxy. 

It is a proverb, that when a man begins 
to sin there is no guessing where he will 
leave off; whether it be true or false, it is 
not unreasonable to conclude that when a 
man fails in an undertaking to convict an 
adversary of weakness, he can succeed in 
convicting himself. We set out in this cri- 
ticism, to convict the author of weakness, 
folly, error, guilt, wickedness, licentiousness 
and blasphemy ; and have ended in con- 
vincing ourselves of two foolish and false 
doctrines. We cannot compare our case to 
any thing better, than to that of a southern 
planter, who in a fit of lawfully provoked 
passion, fell to belaboring his slave in the 
most severe manner. The end of the mat- 
ter was, that the exercise of flogging the 
slave, united with the stimulus of his sudden 
wrath, cured the planter of dyspepsia. We 
who fell to with a justly provoked indigna- 
tion, upon this wooly pated author, find 
ourselves in the end, nearly cured of hei'esy, 
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The discoveries that have been made of late 
in the interesting science of Morphetiology, 
are extremely gratifying, and are worthy in all 
respects to stand side by side, with the new 
discoveries in Theology. Indeed the amateurs 
of the former science, not to be behind their 
brethren in Theology, have interrogated nature, 
reason, and common sense, with a zeal and 
success worthy of their theological rivals. They 
have exhumed two abstract truths, that have 
long slept beneath the gathering dust of centu- 
ries — ^truths, that will stand without blushing, 
beside the sublime conclusion, developed, by 
the immortal author of " Two Discourses," frolh 
the substrata of Theology ; and which is sum- 
marily comprehended in these words : *• The 
moral certainty that an agent will be totally 
depraved, does not destroy the sinfulness of his 
total depravity." The morpheuological theo- 
rems wbicb we allude to^ and which are alto- 
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gether so important as the one we have just 
quoted, are as follows. First ; The uniform 
practice of rising betimes in the morning, has 
a tendency to strengthen habits of early rising. 
Secondly ; The moral certainty that all persons 
who are in the regular habit of rising early, will 
not ordinarily be guilty of the sin of lying in 
bed late. 

A short digression, explanatory of the title, 
" Trundle-Bed Convention," may be as pro- 
perly introduced in this place as in any other. 
It will be seen that these doctrines we have 
just quoted from the science of morpheuology, 
possess several characteristics in common 
with the new discoveries in Theology, Pneu- 
matology, &c. Hence the propriety of some 
comprehensive cognomen, that would include 
ail the philosophers in these several departments 
of moral science, and which would be descrip- 
tiye of their real importance, and of the place 
they either did, or ought in justice to occupy. 
By a metaphor we are accuston^ed to call the 
assembly of representatives in Congress, the 
<^ house." This is a sort of prosopopoeia in trans- 
ferring the qualities of the things coutained, to the 
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thiiig containing them. Also, we are accus. 
tomed to call the whole body of the lawyers 
"the bar," the judges "the bench," likewise! 
in certain cases, we speali of what is said 
by the clergy, as spoken, by " the pulpit." 

Now, as the Trundle-bed is a sort of primary 
school, where beginners in the science of mor- 
pheuology first commence their studies, we clas- 
sify them by seeing, they belong to the Trundle- 
bed, as we do accademicians by saying they 
belong to the Academy. All philosophers iii 
the whole circle of sciences who make disco- 
veries similar in importance to those we have 
quoted from the department of morpheuoldgy, ard 
classified as morpheuologists, or metaphorically, 
as members of the Trundle-bed. As for in- 
stance^ the mental philosophers who discoyeredy 
as well as all who hold to the doctrine^ thai 
" Providence would do good, but could not ;" 
though they belong to the genus theologla, thej 
belong to the order " tnindled." TheyHreafl 
ex-officio members of the Trundle-bed,— ^entitled 
to all the sympathies and praises of persons 
who ordinarily occupy such a place, or whose' 
age obliges them to. Also, the mental philoso- 
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pher who by a close observation of the workings 
of his own faculties, discovered that " reptiles 
have minds," is entitled as of right to the 
Trundle-bed ; to all its privileges ; to the eiir 
dearing style of language and the pretty epithets 
that are generally addressed to one, who by 
reason of age necessarily occupies such a 
place. All individuals of any age, sex or com- 
plexion, whose doctrines, theories, caprices and 
whims, are such as we should naturally expect, 
from one occupying the Trundle-bed, we classi- 
fy in the same order. So that it will rea^liiy 

,, be seen that the legitimate members of the 

Trundle-bed are far more numerous than the 
members of the " Bar," the ** Bench," or th« 
"Pulpit." 

1 . ,^Vhoever, theryefpre, will have the patience to. 

r read this introduction, will sec that the littlq 

1 "Trundle-bed Convention," is not fortuitous. 

or jocular. It is seemingly tautological, to say 
Trundle-bed Convention ; but it is oi^ly seem- 

' ingly so, for we have an example in the. expres- , 

sion " bench of judg€s"-^"house of delegates,',*. 
&c. Custom sanctifies some metaphors ^ndr 
repudiates others. Thus it will tolerate thiij 
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expression "bench of judges," but will not 
the parallelism "bar of lawyers." The time 
will come, doubtless, when the simple expression 
" Trundle-bed," will be as well defined as thfe 
expression "Bar ;" meaning thereby the whole 
class of persons whose talents, acquirements, 
faculties or arts, entitle them respectively to 
be suitable occupants of either of these places. 
Persons will see, that we mean no disrespect 
*to them in particular if we make them members 
of the Trundle bed. It is only a classification 
we have instituted for the sake of convenience. 
An individual does not lose his seat as a 
member of the. bar or pulpit, because we have 
elevated him to a seat on the Trundle bed ; by 
no means. Because there is a moral certainty 
that his title to the Trundle-bed, does not des- 
troy his title to the chair of Divinity, anymore 
than the moral certainty that an agent will be 
totally depraved destroys the sinfulness of his 
total depravity. A man may be a distinguished 
member of the Trundle-bed and at the same 
time a distinguished professor of Didactic 
Theology. 

Thus much, we think, will be satisfactory in 
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explanation of the title which the Honorable 
Uip Trundle-bed Convention have chosen for 
jl^eruselves. A word or so, from the reporter in 
explanation of the opission of many speeches 
of worthy members. In the first place it was 
pext to impossible to report the whole, so ra- 
pidly were they delivered, and such the general 
blurry of business. In the next place, to make 
dis^inctioi^s ; reporting some, and omitting 
others, would seem to imply partiality. To 
avoid a charge of this sort, 1 adopted certain 
rules, which, when recited, I think will clear 
|ne ftom the charge of favoritism from all who 
inay feel grieved, that their speeches do not 
fippear in the report. 

Tl^e first rule, was determined by the height 
of the person who spoke. Having observed 
that ^1 men are apt to be rather more lofly in 
their ^oquence than short onea — and that short 
ladies were in general less lengthy than tall 
ones, I determined to report no man's speech, 
who was less than seven feet high, nor any 
woman who was over four. Secondly ; Men 
seven feet high would be tall enough to overlook 
spy paistakes that I might accidentally make in 
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my report, and ladies under four feet in height^ 
would not be high enough, to 'look into any 
mistakes I might make in their case. 

These reasons I am sure wUl screen me 
from all censure from those who may feel 
grieved by my omission, as effectually as the 
unlimited proposition of the author of " Two 
Disco'ni'ses," secures all those from punishment 
who do not violate any known rule of duty. All 
that class of persons belonging to the conven- 
tion, who held to the doctrine that " Providence 
would do good, but could not," seemed to wor- 
ship a divinity made after their own image in 
weakness, simplicity and credulity. For they 
** would be witty but could notl" This was 
much more creditable to their good natured ge- 
nius, taste and orthodoxy, than the converse 
doctrines, that they "could be witty, but would 
not." And in view of what they did say, 
(setting aside my unalterable rules, which 
were to me, as the "nature of things," is to 
providence,) they will, I am sure, indulge me 
in the same weakness they allow to providence ; 
namely, that I toould report their speech, but 
tould' not Iftheyarenot as indulgent towards 
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me, as they are towards their providence^ I shall 
certainly think bard of them, and will retaliate by 
holding up the doctrine which they abhor, namely 
that I could report their speeches, but tcould not. 
In further explanation of the word rotary, as 
used in the following pages, synonymously 
with Tnindlei-bed, it may be well to ob- 
(lenre, that i^ i^ merely an ellipsis or abre 
viation, meaning rotary Trundle-bed, as being 
(par excellisnce) the most improved fashion of 
that article. It would be a high disgrace to the 
enterprise, genius and spirit of the age, if that 
important article, the Trundle-bed, was left 
without improvement. The genius which has 
been layed out on washing machines and 
churns has produced, according to the records 
pf the patent office, fifly.five different varieties 
of the former, and sixty-one of the latter ; each 
pne ^ little better than every other. The great 
variety of stores too, and patent medicines, are 
fill as much indicative of the taste and talent 
pf the age as the modern improvements in theol- 
ogy and pneumatology. The Trundle bed 
should not be forgotten, It is more worthy, 
snore iidl^pted |o the geniiis of modern menta 
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philosophers and new school Theologis^ns than 
any subject they have bestowed their thoughts 
upon, that is, judging from the result. The 
chances that thej will effect improvements in 
this article are much greater than their chances 
for improving the subject of Divinity, or the 
t^^ science of mind. 

It will not be improper to observe in this in- 
troduction, that the united height of seven of 
the tallest speakers, was exactly forty.nine feet, 
seven inches and three quarters, consequently, 
their united eloquence must be very great. 
Taken as a whole it was extremely lofty, and 
produced a sevenfold effect on the hearers. 
That the popularity ©f their speeches wiH be 
stupendous, from thi^ cause if from no other, 
there can I think, b^ little doubt, 
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Yesterday was a proud day for Boston. A 
day that hms reflected glory enough for once, 
on that popular city. It was yesterday, the 
ever memorable 8th of January, that the digni- 
taries of the Trundle-bed Convention, embody- 
ing the elite of the Female-Rights, Non-resist- 
ance, Tee-total-Moral-Reform, Anti-iSlavery, 
and New-Oiviuity ; with the miscellaneous im- 
provers 0t^jfnenta[ philosophy, marched in sol- 
emn procession through the streets thereof; 
and if ever scene was calculated to kindle en. 
thusiasm in breasts of marble, this was one. 
It is not now, so marvellous a matter to me, as 
it once was, that devout pagans should be so 
wrought upon by the imposing splendour of 
their religious ceremonies, as in a burst and 
blaze pf enthusiasiPi to cast thepiselyes beneath 
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the wheels of the moving Juggernaut. If mere 
pageants of idolatry possess such strong power 
over the rude paiissions of uncultivated man, 
what may we not rationally expect from the com- 
bined influence of the moral power, united with 
the imposing pageant, over the susceptible and 
cultivated nature of the same being ? 

I confess I had some powerful misgivings, 
Ibst some, of too enthusiastic temperament, 
overcome by the tremendous moral iftiluenee of 
the scene, should cast themselves down, and be 
crushed beneath the irresistible march of mind. 
However, though there was. an evident predis- 
position in some to fall down a/a.Bramin, or 
a/a-vin, «till there was no fatal instance of 
self-sacrifice. I would here, howefs^, respect- 
fully hint, that the Trundle*Bed iptfnvention 
should for the future -be a little more guarded on 
this point, and not make their ceremonies so 
imposing as to be fatal to weak and enthusias- 
tic brethren. It is mainly to be regretted, that 
the imposing spectacle transpired at so early an 
hour, that many of the worthiest citizens of the 
good city of Boston, were providentially de- 
prived of the sight. The ;jatisfaction they would 
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hfive derived, from a full view of this passage of 
moral solemnity, is now lost to them forever. 
No regret can recall it : no grief, however deep^ 
can at. all supply the hiatus in their minds^ 
vvhich would have been pleasingly filled with 
images, could they have witnessed the proces- 
sion. 

It seems to be so ordered by " the nature of 
things," that some of the most eminent specta- 
cles tranq^ in the night, and thus the moral 
improvement and delight to be derived from 
them, is in a great measure lost.^ . Thus in the 
natural world, the meteoric showers, and other 
splendid nocturnal phenomena, so well calcula- 
ted to afford immense gratification to an in- 
quisitive ^flK)rld, generally pass in the night, 
when thenK'are few eyes to see, or minds to 
admire them. I have no doubt, that a good 
providence (for whose reputation I have the 
tenderest regard) would have ordered otherwise, 
if the perverse " nature of thingsj" did not pre- 
vent. . But so it ever is, in the mo^al as well as 
in the material world. There is no help for 
it. ,It does no good to regret or complain, 
that this moving pageant of concentrated n^oral 
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power, passed through all its intetesting pha- 
ses before day, and thus its salutary effect was 
measurably lost. I feel in duty bound to ex- 
onerate providence from all blame in the ar- 
rangement, well knowing, as the improved the- 
ologians do, that all things would have been or- 
dered for the best, if it were possible. 

The programme, as published by the com- 
mittee of arrangements, I will here copy, and 
subjoin 6ome graphic descriptions of the moral 
pomp and circumstance, but the reader should 
be apprised that words are poorly adequate to 
such an occasion as this. The imagination of 
the reader, if he has a lively one, may supply, 
in part, what words cannot communicate. 

Boston, 7 Jan. 1840. Frdgramiiife for the 
March of Mind, on the 8th. 
Procession to form on the Common, at -^ past 

3 o'clock, A. M. 

1st. DIVISION. 

Author of " Two Discourses," solus. 
Ripe scholars. 
Non-resistance Ladies, four abreast, each car- 
rying a mental phenomenon in their arms. 
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2d DIVISION. 

The great Exculpator of the Bible, Mr. Gerrit. 

Tee-totaiers. 
Grahamites. 
Shaker-women Monks of St. Lazarus. 

3d. DIVISION. 

Banner, Ebony and Topaz. 
Anti-Slavery, in pairs, alternate. Fcemina al- 
ba cum homine niger, et vice versa. 
Female-Rights, with fixed bayonets. 
Etjitor of Emancipator. 
Editor of the endless title. 

4th DIVISION. 

Moral. Reform. Ladies two and two, in cocked 

hats, walking backward. 
Gentlemen of great dignity, in pantalets, with 

calico aprons. 
Lecturers and Expositors of Mental Phenom- 
ena and all persons imbued with the 
spirit of the age. 

6th DIVISION. 

The indubitable Author of the ^< Offensis ad 

Clerum," solus. 
The body of the New-Divinity, in spectacles, 
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Supported on the right by grave fops, and on 

the left by genteel dunces. 

Phrenologists. 

Animal-Maprnetizers. 

Pneuraatologists. 

Thomsonian Practitioners 

and Improved Byfield Politicians. 

The rear supported by the great propounder, 

Leonordus Pyrolignus. 

By this programme, in brief, you may form 
some faint idea of the imposing array of the mo- 
ral power. " The march of mind is onward." 
There was nothing like this last year, and by 
another season, I have no doubt the moral pow- 
er will be able to look all opposition out of 
countenance. Swords are nothing, bayonets 
and cannon nothing, laws less than nothing, 
when opposed to public opinion, and to the 
march triumphant of mind. They will all be 
trampled under foot, as the mire of the streets. 
But I will proceed to describe more particularly 
this illustrious array of moral and intellectual 
dignity. I could have wished that the task had 
fallen to abler hands, but as it seems to have 
been assigned to me, I will undertake, weak as 
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I am, to be honest and faithful in the discharge 
of my duty as a historian. Doubtless diere are 
many individuals, corporations, societies, &c., 
who will have just cause of complaint, that no 
place was assigned them in the external cere, 
monies at the Trundle-bed Convention. This 
was not my fault. Perhaps also some who had 
places assigned them in the programme, may be 
dissatisfied with their positions or immediate as- 
Bociates, I am no#.to blame for that. Let them 
find fault with the " nature of thing-s," if they 
feel disposed to be captious, not with me, the 
committee of arrangements, or with providence. 
The " nature of things," is the only responsible 
author of moral mischief. 

The procession was headed by the lively au- 
thor of " Two Discourses," solus ; breathing 
around him the fragrance of his good deeds. 
He carried a standard with this invaluable piece 
of knowledge upon it as a motto, " The grounds 
of moral certainty that an agent will be totally 
depraved, does not destroy the sinfulness of his 
total depravity." He was followed by four 
" ripe scholars," each with a baked pear and a 
yellow cucumber in their hands. Then came, 
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four abreast, the ladies of that most eminent in- 
stitution, the Non-Resistance Society. They 
looked extremely interesting, each carrying a 
mental phenomenon in her arms. I had un- . 
derstood, that the Society for the Diffusion of 
Useful Knowledge had sent to the Non-resist- 
ance society, an emblem for them to use on this 
occasion, namely, a shield with the device of a 
palm-tree, a boa- constrictor upon it, and fawns 
sleeping beneath. Whether the Non-resistants 
carried this shield with them on this occasion, 
I do not know. I did not observe it. Perhaps 
it was not convenient. 

After abrief interval, came solus, the great 
expounder of the Scriptures, Mr. Gerrit. This 
is the gentleman who has explained all intox- 
icating wine out of the Scriptures. He carried 
a banner with the motto, " Bible on our side — 
Scripture wine, probably sweetened water." 
He was a gentleman of the most penetrating 
acumen, and wore a mill-stone about his neck, 
to show that he could see through it. He was 
followed in file by the Tee-total abstinents. I 
liked their appearance much. They were neat, 
tidy, and particularly circumspect in their gait. 
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But the column of Grahamite ladies that follow- 
ed, attracted a great deal of atteDtion. They 
wore pasteboard bonnets ornamented with pine 
shavings, and their dress was a tunic of cotton- 
bagging extending below the knee. The Gra- 
ham sisterhood looked as devout as nuns, each 
carrying a clam-shell (Plagiostoma Spinosum) 
filled with bran and water, in their hands. Af- 
ter them came the Shaker- worn en and the 
monks of St. Lazarus. 

Bui the third division attracted more attention 
from the street bjys and city loungers, than any 
department of tner moral power. There was 
something more showy about them — more ob- 
vious and flagrant. Their banners were nu- 
merous, — their mottoes and emblems full of 
meaning, and all in excellent keeping and taste. 
There was evidently more show of mind, and 
display of talent, in this part of the exhibition 
than in any other, though the body of the New- 
Divinity as to sound judgement and practical 
theology might have exceeded. The division 
of Anti-slavery was headed by that worthy citi- 
zen, Mr. Tappanhysen. He carried the largest 
banner, inscribed "Ebony and Topaz,--'all 

3* 
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§ 

things work together for good." He was fol- 
lowed by a man in boots carrying a shield, 

namely, a gammon board, with the motto^ 

* 

" cinque tres : Who'l play ?" The column . of 
the Anti-slavery walked in pairs, alternate, Foe- 
mina alba cum hornine niger, et vice versa. 
The females (foeminte nigrte) were dressed in 
short tunics of mul-mul and red kid slips, and 
each carried a *^ groundless assumption," look- 
ing out of their knapsacks, (in Greek, popoose- 
bag.) The females (foeminae alboe) wore news- 
papers for aprons. The males (nigri) carr^iing 
each a sugar-kiss in his haiiu, and the majes, 
(albi) carried each an ebony box of pungent 
ointment. This column was guarded on the 
left by the brave editor of the Liberator in a full 
suit of moral regimentals. Tbe sheen of his 
moral bowie knife gleamed in the dark, and 
out of his pockets stuck the handles of two in- 
tellectual pistols. He was manifestly calculated 
to be a terror to evil-doers. If the non -resists 
ants are ever driven to the necessity of taking 
arms in defence of their doctrines, I do not 
know where they would find a commander of 
more imposing self-importance. What time 
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he lifteth up hiiyiftelf on high he despiseth the 
horse and his rider. He wore upon his laureU 
fjA tifow a chaplet of pine shavings that fadeth 
jibt away. The " Female-rights" looked daggers. 
On the right the procession was supported by a 
pair of boots, with a man in them ; carrying a 
standard, with the title to a newspaper upon it^ 
that reached twice across the street, namely, 
" The New- York General Observer, and Con- 
necticut Particular Congregationalist, and so 
forth, (remainder of title hadnH time to read, 
probably as much more, as what I read extended 
but jonce across 4» way.) He was a marvel. 
The rear of the column was brought up by a 
man in black, carrying a pair of bellows. I 
suppose the meaning of it was, to blow pp the 
moral flame, or to blow all difficulties out of the 
way of their success, or to puff and blow one 
another up. I do not know particularly which 
it was, perhaps neither. Thus passed in re- 
view before a host of boySjMhe glory of An- 
ti.slavery. 

Next in order, was the Moral-reform. But 
contrary to the programme, they formed in hol- 
low squares. They were all ladies of distinc- 
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tion, and all dressed iu cocked hats. They 
looked extremely knowing. But there was 
one peculiarity that distinguished them from 
all the others in the march of miud. They 
walked backwards. Their shoes were put on 
right end to, as the course they were going, 
but wrong end to, as to their persons. This I 
suppose was a sort of visible stratagem to show 
that if the feet are going the right way, the body 
will probably have to follow in some shape or 
other, or, that if the understanding' goes right, 
the passions must follow nolens volens. 

I had understood that the Soifiety for the Dif- 
fusion of Useless Knowledge, had likewise sent 
to the Moral-reform, an emblem for them to use 
on this occasion, namely, a shield with a fox 
and goose iu an enclosure. (Vulpes couchant 
anseres rampart.) But I saw nothing of it in 
the parade. Perhaps they thought some crot-. 
chet or other, was better. Their appearance 
on the whole was above mediocrity. They 
were succeeded by dignitaries wearing pantalets 
and calico aprons,-— lecturers on the moral pow- 
er, critical expositors of the science of mind> 
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and persons thoroughly imbued with the spirit 
of the age. 

We come now, in order, to far the most in- 
teresting and important division in this illus- 
trious pageant. The Anti-slavery may attract 
more regard from the juvenile, the idle, and the 
near-sighted : but the body of the New-Divi- 
nity, is calculated to secure the attentions of 
scholars, persons of forethought and octogeno. 
rious. This division, comprising at least ond 
third of the whole pageant, was gracefully led 
forward by the indubitable author of the " Of. 
fencia and Clerum," or rather perhaps the ^^ In- 
sultatis ad Caput Ecelesiae." The whole bear- 
ing and demeanor of this gentleman was on a 
scale of the most magnificent gros-ventre. He 
carried a banner, inscribed " sound, orthodox 
to the core, — who can prove a priori, that a 
thing will not be, when for aught that appears, 
it may be ?" The banner bearer was supported 
on either side by sober persons, apparently stag- 
gering under " innocent constitutional propen- 
sities." A great phalanx followed, each indi- 
vidual having a face commendable as to length, 
and in some instances as to breadth, and each 
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one wearing an immense pair of pneumatic 
spectacles. The phalanx was flushed on one 
side by divinities that <* would, but could not,'' 
and on the other by divinities that " could, but 
would not" do any good, and all carrying appa- 
rently some substance of doctrine. A miscel- 
laneous throng followed composed of Phreno- 
logists, Animal-magnetizers, Pneumatologists, 
Mental phenomena makers. Perfectionists, 
Thomsonian practitioners, and Improved By- 
field politicians. The Phrenologists carried 
erect a famous nice winter squash, on which 
they appeared to be displaying the principles of 
their science. The Thomsonian carried flam- 
ing advertiseipents, and cautions against im- 
posture, and the Politicians, bundles of lies, 
and improved humbugs. The rear ward of the 
whole immense moral of mind, was concluded 
by the great propounder Leonordus Pyrolignus. 
He operated as a rudder. The walk of this 
gentleman was on a scale of the most enlarged 
self-love. He wore a cuirass of self-compla- 
cency, and a countenance that communicated 
the most terrible interrogatories. He carried a 
wooden tomahawk. 



•' 
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Thus has passed, and thus closed this tno- 
vlng and imposing pageant of moral power ; this 
visible personification of public opinion. None 
that has seen it will ever forget it. Time will 
never efface from the^tnemories, its deep and 
abiding impressions. 

At a quarter to 4 o'clock, A. M , as the head 
of the procession reached the entrance to the 
Marlboro chapel, it opened right and left, the \ 
porterior part doubling in, passed through as 
facily as one would turn a stocking ; the last 
of the procession entering the chapel first. By 
a quarter past 4, the whole had entered within 
the vestibule, and the body of public opinion 
disappeared from the popular gaze. The im- 
mense sea of heads, extending from the grand 
entrance of the chapel to beyond the broad 
commons of Boston, was not visible on ac- 
count' of the darkness of the hour. This is 
greatly to be lamented, nevertheless there is no 
dou^t that all was as wisely ordered as the 
"nature of things" would permit* For per- 
haps a full view by daylight would have been 
injurious to the eyes, or fatal to weak brethren 
and sisters, who have not been particularly ac- 
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customed to excitement. I have great confidence 
that it was all ordered for the best, that I confess 
that others may entertain different views with- 
out being liable to a direct charge of folly. 
Cpnsideriug that providence (under permission 
of " the nature of things") was aided in bring- 
ing it about, by the advice, counsel and sound 
judgment of persons eminent for theological 
views, it appears the most rational to conclude, 
that it was on the whole for the best. That it 
was better and better on the whole, than any 
arrangement in its place. 

Many of the worthy citizens of Boston, may 
affect to doubt that such a remarkable pageant 
as I have described, actually transpired in the 
bosom of their city. If any one feels to 
entertain doubts on this subject, let them do it. 
They will have the worst of it. I shall not 
stop here to argue the case. If they doubt let 
them ask those who know. It is sufficient for 
my purpose, that no one can prove a priori or 
from the nature of the subject, that such an 
event has not taken place. 

I shall proceed in all subjects as if there was 
not a substance of doubt in any one's mind 
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more than there is in my own on this subject. 
What if there was no shouts of the multitude, 
or noise belloqniter gf cannon : does such rac- 
ket belong to a March of Mind, or a march of 
folly ? The plumes of warriors that wave ia 
overchanging spirals, the gleam of their steel, 
and the noise of their rolling tumbrils, were not 
necessary to heighten the eSecyE of this moral 
pageant. For the same reason, the ships of 
many nations, with their gay streamers moving 
in the breath of popular applause, could have 
added no interest to the scene. It was the 
understanding, and not the passions, which was 
to be wrought upon by this display. This 
lively " Fata morgana" was addressed to the 
judgment ; not the imaginations. At a quarter 
to four, as I observed, this river of intellectual 
and moral power began to pour into the Marl- 
boro Chapel. There is no similitude wherewith 
we can compare the marvellous spectacle, that 
will give the mind any adequate idea of its 
solemnity. The- defile of a column of -cavalry, 
through a difficult gorge, or ito falling into 
order of battle, of a fleet of ships of war, conveys 

no adequate impression of the sublimity of this 

4 
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midnight array of intellect, — this march trinin. 
phant of mind. Who ever is competent to >^ 
grasp the full idea of the stream of life that is 
darkly pouring into eternity, can grasp the full 
solemnity of this stream of mind pouring into 
the Marlboro. 

It was in fact, a masterly triumph of mind 
over matter. To be sure there was some flesh 
and blood in the exhibition, but then it was 
all controlled by mind, otherwise the pageant 
would have been a mere rag- fair, and nothing 
better than sham popery. But as it was, taking 
it all in all, we may safely look upon the pageant 
abstractly, as a display of pure mind. As such, 
it shows beyond all controversy, that the mind 
can carry on the most marvellous evolutions as 
well without the aid of matter as with it ; and 
that the intellectual part of man, is going ahead, 
whether the corporeal part will follow or not 
That the hypostatic union which has hitherto 
held soul and body together begins to be relaxed 
— that the plan of that union will ere long be 
aborogated, I think now is less doubtful than 
before ; and a state of incorporeal corporeity, 
as predicted by the author of the << Physical 
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j'lSieory of Another Life," I am sure is not now 
•$^ improbable an event on this side the grave, 
as it is on the other. 

As soon as an entrance could be effected I 
entered within the body of the chapel. I felt 
like a plebeian suddenly ushered into the pre- 
sence of official dignitaries. I felt for my hat 
to remove it from my head as a token of reve- 
reuoe, but it was gone^ more mannerly than I 
was, it had taken itself off, lest my covered head 
should be an evidence of disrespect. When 
partially recovered from the shock of involun- 
tary surprise and joy, I began to look about 
Buonaparte is recorded to have said, << There 
was but one step between the sublime and the 
ridiculous." Perhaps there was not, between 
his sublime and the ridiculous ; but between 
the true sublime and the ridiculous I apprehend 
there is a very great space. He had never 
seen the Trundie-Bed Convention in its glory : 
nor any visible personification of the moral 
power, or he would have qualified his expression 
a little. 

Very few will be able to appreciate the moral 
sublimity of the imposing spectacle, such, 
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however, is one zealously interested in the silk 
business, may peradventure be possessed of 
some similitudes that will help their minds to 
a just and adequate apprehension. No cocoo- 
nery that I have eveF visited could furnish an 
array of more faultless ovals, than was exhibited 
by the fair faces of the Non-resistants, or 
develope more gratifying instances of mental 
phenomena. Indeed, as one east his eye over 
this collection of intelligence, he would invol- 
untarily exclaim, what a magnificient cocoo. 
nery is this. 

The skill of the Committe of Arrangements, 
was obvious at once, as you turned your eye 
towards the platform — it was above all praise. 
This Committee, doubtless, understanding that 
the Chancellor in .the Parliament of Great 
Britain, was made to sit upon a wool sack, as 
an emblem, or rather as a representative of the 
staple, on which the prosperity of the nation 
rests, conceived the bold and original idea, of 
introducing professor Caux's Genuine Intellec- 
tual Rotary Trundle-bed, on to the stage, as a 
commodious and appropriate seat for the offi- 
ciates on this occasion. 
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It appears, the design was, in assembling 
the Convention at this early hour, both to eco- 
nomise time, and to effect an homogeneous 
state of feeling among the representatives of 
public opinion, before proceeding to a choice 
of officers, and to the transaction of other 
important business. And that with a view to 
solemnize the mind of the Convention, a dis- 
course on the evils of Controversy was to be 
delivered by that eminent harmonizer, and 
pacificator of unquiet spirits, Mr. Leonordus 
Pyroligneus. That gifled gentleman was in the 
act of rising from Caux's Intellectual Rotary, 
with a dignity worthy of himself, as I turned 
my eye in that direction. He never appeared 
better in his life. He was in good spirits ; and 
his confidence in himself, seemed to give assu* 
ranee to every one that he would do the thing 
well. In fine, he appeared to be entirely at 
home, before such an audience as this ; not 
the least trepidation, misgiving, or false mancDU- 
vre was exhibited by the gentleman so far as I 
could see. He appeared well, so also did the 
other ofi^cials, who were sitting around pn the 

outer rim of the Rotary. 

4* 
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I have mainly to regret that I was not at 
this time prepared to tajie notes ; but having a 
'tolerable memory, I can recapitulate the main 
heads of his discourse, and points of his argu^ 
ments. It is not of great importance that I 
should be very ample, because a copy of his 
exegesis was solicited for publication, and will 
doubtle9s in due time be forthcoming in pain- 
phlet form. I took out my watch to ascertain 
the time when he began, it wanted precisely 
ten minutes to five. What time he left off 
speaking J have no means of knowing, for 
when I applied to my watch to determine that 
point, it was missing, whether I had in the mo- 
ment of excitement neglected to put it into my 
pocket, or whether it run down my pantaloons 
into my hoot and so was lost, I could never de^ 
termine, perhaps neither. I might have put it 
into the pocket of sonie one else by mistake. 
The discourse as near as I am able to recollect 
was as follows, 

1 Tim. iii. 17. Without contraversy, great 
is the mystery of godliness. 

" A just attention to emphatic words in any 
given passage of scripture, is of the highest im- 
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portance in determining the precise meaning of 
the writer. A neglect in this particular has led to 
the strongest dogmas and the most visionary con- 
clusions. In the passage before us, it must be 
obvious to every one who has not been so long 
confined to the cloisters of the " Old School," 
as to be blind— perfectly blind, that the prepo- ' 
sition vnihout, standing as it does at the head 
and front of the text, we have chosen for this 
occasion, is that emphatic word — that pivot, on 
which the whole meaning of the passage de- 
pends and turns. The natural inquiry arise^ 
in every ingenious mind ; If without contro- 
versy the mystery is great — what would 
that mystery be with controversy ? The 
apostle has settled one point, namely, that 
without controversy the mystery is very great. 
The question for us to settle is. What will be 
the amount of that mystery, with controversy ? 
<< In pursuing this subject with the acumen 
necessary to a clear conclusion, we shall find 
that the object of inquiry divides into two « 
parts. These parts may, for all practical pur- 
poses, be considered as equally allowable infer- 
ences and natural sequents. The first natural 
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■equeDt is, that if, without controversy, the 
mystery is great, with controversy that mystery 
is increased very much. The second natural 
sequent is, that if without controversy the 
mystery is great, toith controversy, that mystery 
is very much diminished. 

'< I have sometimes thought it a great pity, 
that the apostle had not been more explicit ; 
and when he had determined what would be the 
effect without controversy, he had not likewise 
determined with the same certainty, what would 

^^e the effects loith controversy. But he has 
not thought proper so to do, and we must make 
the best of it. As we have, therefore, no light 
from revelation on this point, we must be 
guided by the light of nature, and the inductions 
of reason, common sense and sound philo- 
sophy. 

'< As natural and facile sequents from scripture 
become obligatory on all believers, they of 
course are rules of duty or practice — as rules 

• of duty or practice they are doctrines. Here 
then, are two important doctrines. The first 
is, that with controversy the mystery b in- 
creased. The second is, thai^with controversy 
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the mystery is diminisfoed. As both Of thei^e 
inferences are alike natural and facile, it is 
clear that either of tliem may be innocently and 
properly attained by a moral agent. But the 
question is not, whether a moral agent piay 
innocently choose either as a rule of practice ; 
that* is notorious ; none deny it ; not at all. 
But the question is, whether a moral agent may 
innocently and properly choose them both as 
occasional rules of practice. 

<« It will be my chief object in the following 
discourse to show, that this can be done and 
ought to be done. That a moral agent may 
entertain these two doctrines, or any two of 
similar contrast, and yet be consistent with 
himself, is obvious from the illustrious example 
of the Professor of Didactic Theology. His 
case is an illustration directly in point. But 
as this assembly will be satisfied with nothing 
short of sound doctrine and clear logic, I will 
proceed directly to the argument, and will 
endeavour to prove that both of the doctrines 
are true ; and that consequently, both ought 
to be adopted as rules of duty by every moral 
agent , 
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" In the first place, it is very natural to have 
two rules of practice, so that when one fails 
the other may supply its place. 

"Secondly; It is very convenient ; and Third- 
ly; Ijt is absolutely necessary in certain cases. 
First, then, it is natural. This I know from per- 
sonal experience. I have in my practice^nvo- 
luntarily acted in view of the verity of both these 
doctrines, and I think with manifest profit to 
myself and advantage to our cause. Secondly ; 
It is extremely convenient in a polemic con- 
troversy with a crabbed and pragmatic opponent, 
to justify one's own part in the matter by the 
sequent, that loith controversy, that is, with or 
by your own part of it, the mystery is much 
diminished. And it seems a no less happy 
application of the converse sequent to apply it 
to your adversary^ namely, toith controversy, 
that is, with his part of it, the mystery is in- 
creased sevenfold. Thirdly ; It is absolutely 
necessary to the quieting of a good conscience, 
that we cleave to both these doctrines. I am the 
more confirmed in this belief, because when I 
read the polemics of our New-School brethren, 
I incline strongly to the opinion, that the more 
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the controversy, the more the mysteiy. But 
when one reads the polemics of our adversaries, 
one is confirrned in the opinion, that the more 
the controversy the less the jnyutery. So that 
you cannot fail to see the necessity and conve- 
nience of both these doctrines* 

<^ The more I contemplate this masterly pas- 
sage of scripture, the more 1 am satisfied with 
its abundant utility. It is like a pair of com- 
passes in this, that the two parts of the one, 
are like the two legs of the other, very conve- 
nient when used together, but good for little or 
nothing when separate. By establishing one 
point, in either case, you can come around your 
adversary with the other in a mathematical and 
decisive manner. Moreover when one is wor- 
ried and perplexed with a provoking adversary, 
it is necessary and convenient, for substance 
of doctrine, to hold that controversy is a' bad 
thing, that it makes the matter worse, increases 
confusion and doubles the mystery. Holding 
this doctrine we can conscientiously escape 
from an unpleasant situation^ without compro- 
miting our orthodoxy or embarrassing the con* 
science. On the other hand, whtn we meet with 
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an opponent that we can put down, the opposite 
doctrine is a very convenient soother. This 
view is agreeable to Edwards, as I understand 
him. As there ma/ be some difficulty in deter- 
mining which of these doctrines is most ortho- 
dox, if* we believe them both, we shall certainly 
escape the charge of heresy, to which charge 
some of us have been a good deal exposed of 
late. 

"But lastly,it is clearly necessary to believe in 
both the doctrines, in order to a full and fair 
exercise of the power of " contrary choice.'' 
If when we believe the more the controversy, 
the more the mystery ; we are not at liberty 
likewise to believe the more the controversy the 
less the mystery, then we have not that power 
of contrary choice necessary to free agency^ 
This power of contrary choice is an exceeding 
recondite and subtle faculty, and is never fairly 
developed, unless it arises under circumstances 
where two opposite rules of practice afe alike 
obligatory on the conscience. Our adversaries 
have been not a little chagtined that we^ under 
providence^ have had the exclusive privilege 
of exercising the power of contrary choice, 
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whereas they have been confined to the exer- 
cise of simple choice. We have been the in- 
nocent subjects of much envy on this account 

" Brethren, and gentlemen of this Convention ; 
we come now to the application of the doctrine 
to our own case. The right improvement of it 
will be for our good. The argument teaches, 
that we should have no controversy with each 
other — that we should be harmonious, working 
together in unity. But if we must have con- 
troversy, let us have it with those who are icith^ 
oiU-^mth the old school and not with each 
other. Controversy is a good thing when it 
embarrasses our adversaries, but bad when it 
disturbs our friends. We have a great WM'k 
before us, to regulate public opinion, and dis^ 
geminate profitable information, and conse- 
quently we have no time to cavil about minor 
points. I will now close with the expression 
of my confident hope, that this exposition of* 
scripture may have a useful and salutary in- 
fluence on your deliberations, and a soothing 
effect on your natural asperity towards each 
other." 

When the distinguished speaker retired from 

5 
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the desk in front of the stage, and re-occupied 
his seat upon the Rotary, I looked around to 
see what moral effect his discourse had on the 
immense audience. The most able of the Non- 
Resistance ladies were nearly overcome. " Very 
pungent, indeed," said they, " it's a rousing ser- 
mon." But the ladies (nigr3B)of the Abolition, 
said nothing. They kept dark. Presently the 
Chairman of the last Convention, Gen. Blazes, 
stepped forward, and observed, that the hour 
had now arrived when it was proper for this 
body to proceed to a choice of officers for. the 
year ensuing. I trust, said he, that we are all 
in a proper frame of mind to proceed imme- 
diately to this important duty ; one of the most 
exalted of any that falls to the lot of man, the 
privileg'e of choosing our own rulers, and of 
being governed by our own servants, is a right 
that always ought to be dear to every freeman. 
Business of great importance is pressing upon 
as, and it is to be hoped that the business of 
choosing our officers, and completing our orga- 
nization, will be despatched with as much brevi- 
ty, as the dignity of so important a transaction 
will permit Gentlemen and ladies, you will 
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now proceed to bring in your votes for him 
whom you would have to be your next President, 
with his name fairly written. 

Great confusion now occurred. The parti- 
zans of the respective candidates were very offi- 
cious, and some of them noisy. I was sorry to 
see the solemnity of the august body so sudden- 
ly changed to an electioneering scene. But it 
was of vital importance who should be Presi- 
dent of the Trundle.Bed Convention. Parties 
ran high. Jests and sneers, and occasional 
threats began to be heard. However, afler a 
suitable time the votes were all handed in. Upon 
a count it appeared to be no choice, Mr. Gar- 
rit had 207 ; the " author of Two Discourses,'* 
197 ; Professor Fungus, 89 ; Professor Fiddle, 
D. D., 60 ; Editor of the " Endless Title," 6 ; 
and quite a number of scattering. 

Great and lamentable confusion now arose, 
with evident symptoms of violence. Many of the 
Moral-Reform lefl the house in disgust. It was 
truly mournful to see the body of public opinion 
thus undignifying itself. The ballotings went 
on, time afler time without success. It had 
now got to be high noon, and where the gloij 
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of public opiuion, and the concentrated moral 
patriotism of the land would have been an hour 
hence, there is n6 guessing. But the timely 
interposition of Doct. Dull, saved the character 
of the Convention, and I doubt not the welfare 
of the whole country. Doctor Dull stepped for- 
ward, and, after great efforts, quieted the clamor, 
so as to be tolerably well heard, he said," Gentle- 
men and Ladies, I pray you reflect a moment upon 
the undignified position you are involuntarily 
getting yourselves into; and the disasterous 
consequences you are bringing upon the whole 
country. Are the members of this noble, heaven- 
descended institution going thus to compromit 
their own dignity and the moral interest of the 
people ? Are you a collection of clamorous and 
vulgar politicians, contriving and conjuring 
for their own personal advantage, that you should 
thus demean yourselves 1 No : I know you are 
not, I will not attribute such sordid motives to 
you. You are above it. What then can be the 
occasion of all this difference of opinion — this 
deplorable dilemma when public opinion is mov- 
ing against itself ? It arises, I am constrained 
to think, from your over^sensitive regard for 
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your respective candidates. Now we all know 
that the merits of all the prominent candidates 
are verj great. They are either of them worthy 
of the highest office in your gift. But they can- 
not all of them be Presidents of the Trundle- 
bed Convention. At least, they cannot all be 
so at once, — at this time. There are other 
years yet to come, when I hope to see each one of 
them rewarded according to his deserts. I will 
here state the grounds on which I suppose their 
claims are respectively founded for this import- 
ant and exalted station. Not that I would 
honor one, and disparage another, but that I 
might do justice to all of them, and give my 
public testing to their individual worth. The 
lea()ing candidate, the Hon. Mr. Gerrit, who 
has a very handsome plurality of votes, as you 
all well know, has made, some discoveries re- 
cently, in the science of Whole- totalism, which 
entitle him to the everlasting gratitude of the 
members of the Trundle-bed. He has discov- 
ered, gentlemen, that the wine of scripture was 
nothing but sweetened water ; and, of course. It 
is he, and he alone that has delivered the scrips 
tures from the odious charge of being the abet- 

5* 
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ters of iDtoxicating liquors. Of the uext 
highest candidate, the < author of Two Dis- 
courses ;' his claims are undoubtedly founded on 
his discoveries in Theology. And very sound 
claims they are too. It is to him we are 
indebted for the valuable discovery, that Mhe 
moral certainty an agent will be totally depraved, 
does not destroy the sinfulness of his total de- 
pravity.' This most consolatory information 
we have obtained by his unaided researches in 
the science of Theology. He is worthy of great 
praise, and if he should not now be rewarded 
with the highest gift in your power, yet the 
thanks of this Convention can be publicly given 
him, and a suitable medal commemorating your 
opinion of his worth. The next highest csmdidate 
the most excellent Professor Fungus, with a zeal 
worthy of imitation by all his pupils, has pushed 
his researches so far into the remote regions of 
■peculative Theology, that at one time it was 
expected he would never return alive. If this 
disastrous event had have happened, Pnedmato- 
lology would have lost one of its most extraor- 
dinary devotees. But providentially he has re- 
turned, and has electrified the world, with the 
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momentous discovery, that Providence is not 
the author of moral evil, in the primary sense, 
but that the < nature of things,' is the responsi- 
ble author of all mischief. His exoneration of 
Providence from the charge of being the culpa- 
ble author of e^il, was an exceeding providen- 
tial and opportune discovery at this time, and 
must secure him the gratitude of Providence, 
and the thanks of this Convention. But there 
. are other ways in which you can honor him, 
besides placing him in the chair. With regard to 
the other candidates, it is not necessary for me 
here to recapitulate their undoubted claims 
^to your gratitude and to public distinction. It 
is sufficient for them to know that we appreciate 
their worth, and in due time will reward them 
for it. My friends, let us try once more in a 
spirit of harmony and concewion, to make 
choice of an officer to preside over our delibera- 
tions, and hasten the despatch of the important 
business that is now suffering from our delay." 
The speech of Doctor Dull was pretty well 
received, considering the state of excitement 
public opinion was in, just at that trme. It 
operated gradually as a spother to the wounded 
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pride of the minority candidates, and the zeal 
their partizans. Professor Fiddle, D. D., with- 
drew his claims for this year, laying in, how- 
ever, for a special effort in his behalf at some 
future time. The Convention now proceeded 
to ballot for President with a becoming regard 
for the wellfare of a suffering people. Upon 
counting. Gen. Blazes declared with evident 
satisfaction, that His Honor Mr. Gerrit, waa 
duly elected President of the Trundle-bed Con- 
vention for the year ensuing. Thereupon, as 
•great a manifestation of popular applause was 
exbibited by the whole tee-totalers as was con- 
sistent with the gravity of the meeting. When 
the cheering had subsided, Mr. Gerrit, with a 
modesty worthy of his eminent discoveries iu 
the scriptures, stepped towards the edge of the 
platform, and bowing gracefully, commenced hia 
expression of thanks for this mark of popular 
respect. The exordium of that gifted gentle- 
man was singularly felicitous; indeed his 
whole speech was of a " higher order." I can- 
not promise any thing like justice to it in my 
report, his enunciatioxt was so rapid. How- 
ever, a candid public will know how to make 
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allowances. The hurry of public affairs pre- 
vented this honorable officer from correcting 
my notes before they necessarily went to press. 



SPEECH 



OP THE 



HONORABLE MR. GERRITr 

ON TAKING THE " ROTARY » 

\ 
I 

" Gentlemen, and my fair fellow-laborers, 
without distinction of color, I feel sensibly the 
distinguished mark of respect, you have this 
day conferred upon me. To be elevated thus, 
to the highest post on ^ that Trundle-bed,' by the 
unbought suffrages of a free people, is a distinc- 
tion to be prized over almost any earthly honor. 
Not by the heedless and vocifferous clamor of 
the multitude was I thus elevated, but by the de. 
liberate voice and forethought of the collected 
wisdom of the age. I look upon this august 
Convention as the body of public opinion made 
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manifest You are a visible person ification in 
the flesh of that glorious abstraction. You are 
in fine, gentlemen, in your corporate capacity 
the public opinion. And, inasmuch as the ten- 
dency of all our republican institutions is to a 
state of things where public opinion governs, you 
must feel the responsibility of your situation, and 
the onerousness of the task incumbent on you. 
And, although it may be said with great justness, 
that you are the public opinion, inasmuch as you 
ar« the best concrete representation of that in- 
valuable abstraction, nevertheless it will be well 
for you, in some points of view, to consider 
public opinion as something extraneous — some- 
thing foreign — something that you must fix 
over and fashion to meet the ever-varying emer- 
gencies of life. 

^^ As Congress in its deliberations speaks of /Ae 
people, as something separate and different from 
itself, when that Congress is in fact the people lite- 
rally and expressly represented, so it will be pro. 
per for you to speak of public opinion as a sub- 
stance separate from you, when you are de facto, 
the express image and perfection of that public 
opinion. Let Congress make the laws, if they 
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please, while we make public opinion — let them 
make the calm, while the power is with us to 
make the tempest. Laws are nothing — creeds . 
are nothing — constitutions and heads of agree- / 
ments are less than nothing, if public opinion 
does not sustain them. So that joa cannot 
fail to see that public opinion is the substratum 
on which every thing religious, moral, and po- 
litical rests in a republican country. It is geo- 
logically the primitive rock, on which all se- 
condary formations rest, and withoirt it every 
superincumbent structure must fall through for 
want of solid basis. With this view of the im- 
portant station you occupy, it is to be expected 
that a corresponding sense of personal conse- 
quence and dignity will suffuse every bosom in 
this house. Do I expect too much of you then, 
gentlemen and ladies, when I look for the 
strictest sense of decorum to govern you in all 
your transactions in this house ? do I expect too 
much of you, when I look that all your actions 
shall spring from the purest motives? I am 
sure I do not, you will not only not tolerate 
any indecency of speech, any low, vulgar, or 
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obstreperous demeanour, but I am sure in the 
language of the poet, you will 

m 

* Let nothing mean, let nothing coarse or rude, 
Within the latchet of your soul intrude.' 

<* Gentlemen, if I did not act towards you, as 
towards a body possessing the qualities and at- 
tributes I have suggested, I should feel unwor- 
thy of the post to which your goodness has ele- 
vated me. I cannot but look upon you as the 
grand inquest of this nation, now sitting for 
the despatch of moral affairs, — for the promulga- 
tion of sound doctrine on every subject of pub- 
lic importance ; and for the expurgation from 
the public mind of all improper and ill digested 
notions. Business of the first consequence will 
be presented for your ultimate action, — reports 
of the Committees for the last fiscal year, — re- 
ports of new discoveries in the sciences, espe- 
cially in Pneumatology, Theology, Medicine, 
&c., and it will also be expected of you that 
you have a single eye to the education as well 
as the morals of the rising generation. Like- 
wise some improvements of the currency may 
be expected of you. I shall endeavour on my 
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part, without fear of any man, or favor of any 
man, to preside over your deliberations, with 
the impartiality expected of one filling the high 
and important post you have assigned me. 

"Gentlemen, the eyes of this nation are turn- 
ed towards you, — the astonished eye of Europe 
is gazing upon the Trundle bed Convention, as 
upon a nebula moving in the azure of heaven, 
whose' pith may perad venture lie athwart the 
orbit of the earth. The greatest circumspec- 
tion and sound judgment will therefore be ne-. 
cessary, in order that we do nothing to the pre- 
judice of our great cause. All the talent, great 
as it unquestionably is, now accumulated in 
this body, will be needed to guide direct, and 
advise in our proceedings. Feeling that I 
shall be supported in all my attempts to preserve 
order, harmony, and peace in this body, by its 
good sense and discretion, I am now ready to 
commence any business you think proper to 
propose," 

A motion was now made to proceed to choice 
of vice-presidents, secretaries, and standing 
committees. But a successful motion to ad- 
journ was made^ it being now nearly f^ur P. M., 

6 
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80 the house adjourned to meet again at 6 
o'clock, P. M. 

The whole-tbtalers retired to the town pump, 
which shed some natural tears to see them. 
But the excellent Grahams had occasion for no 
trouble to procure refreshments. The bran and 
water mixed in their clam shells, (Plagiastoma 
Spinosum) was all ready for use when occasion 
called. But the bodj of the New-Sohool, I 
conclude, took something comfortable for din- 
ner, as was manifest from their agreeable ro- 
tundity of person and complacency of face. 
They appeared to be samples of good things to 
come. The Thomsonian practitioners, how- 
ever, were the most encouraging class of men 
to look at, of any that w€re present. It was 
beneficial to look at them. They manifested 
a rather more corpulent state of public opinion, 
than any other, except the ladies (nigrse) of the 
Abolition. These were full of humour. Their 
wit was very eu-bon-point. But it perplexed me 
exceedingly to account for the appearance of 
the ladies of the Moral -Reform. They appeared 
to be persons of distinction ; all of them, of 
great purjty and dignity of manners, and of 
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good personal character, but they all wore cock- 
ed hats, and all walked backwards. Doubtless 
they had good motives, but appearances were 
rather against them. 

At a quarter to 6, the President called the 
Convention to order, a quorum being present. 
Considerable debate pro and con occured as to 
the manner of choosing the remaining officers. 
But fifliQy it was agreed, (party spirit being 
measurably subsided) to proceed by nomination. 
The result was, after some confusion, that Miss 
Fidelia Liberaniger was chosen first vice-presi- 
dent, she is the respectable president of the Fe- 
male-Rights Society. The remaining twenty 
vice-presidents were successively chosen, and 
took their seats on thef Rotary with becoming 
gravity. It is not important that I knovr of, to 
enter their names here in the record of pro- 
ceedings. However, if I thought their pride 
would be wounded by the omission, I would cer- 
tainly do it. They were all persons revolving 
in the first circle, when they took their seat 
upbn the Rotary. The committees were, agree- 
able to rule, named by the president with th« 
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advice and consent of the board of vice-presi- 
dents. 

Mr. Tappanhysen, Chairman of ways and 
means ; Professor Fiddledede, chairman of com- 
mittee for correspondence, both foreign and do- 
mestic. The other committees we shall have 
occasion to name, as the business they bring 
forward makes it necessary. When the entire 
pannel was completed, and the President in- 
formed the Convention, that all their regular 
constitutional oflicers were duly chosen, and 
that now this body was legally and morally com- 
petent to transact any business that may be 
brought before it, ^ gentleman of great zeal for 
the prevalence of sound doctrine, arose and 
said, '^ Mr. President, I have some important 
business to lay before this body ; business that 
is intimately connected with the moral charac- 
ter of this Convention, and I should like to pro- 
ceed with it at this time, if it be in order." 

President. It is in order. Sir, please to pro- 
ceed. 

" Mr. President, I feel grateful to you, and 
appreciate the courtesy of this meeting, in th^ 
liberty which has been granted me on this oc- 
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casion ; and I bumblj trust the intrinsic im- 
portance of the subject I am about to present, 
will be a sufficient justification of my seeming 
want of modesty, in improving the very first op- 
portunity that occured to present business for the 
action of this honorable body. 

" It is well known to you, Sir, and to a very 
respectable number of the most distinguished 
niembers of this Convention, that I had the 
honor of being the reporter of your proceedings 
for the last year. And, however short I may 
have come of doing justice to the merits of that 
enthusiastic meeting, I still feel, that my efforts 
were above, or ought to be exempt from the 
censures of the friends and supporters of that 
meeting ; I was prepared. Sir, at all points for 
condemnation from all those our enemies, who 
had no sympathy with you, your associates, and 
your and my worthy compeers on that occasion. 
Who do you think, Sir, who, of all the world, 
should find fault with my report, — should con- 
demn it as false, fictitious, and in plain words 
should call it ^ a lie,' (as much as to say there 
was no such Convention as this, a year ago in 
this same place where you are now sitting,) who, 

6* 
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Sir, should do all this ? Sir, it is a member of 
this CoiiveDtion now in regular standing ; yea, 
more than that, an official dignitary, sitting as 
vice-president on that honorable Rotary, occupied 
in part by your honor. A gentleman who had 
several votes for the same post your honor occu- 
pies, and who is confidently talked of as a suit- 
able candidate for printer to this body for the 
next fiscal year. It is no less a personage than 
the veritable editor of « The Endless Title,' and 
lest my veracity should be called in question, and 
lest that gentleman should deny the whole mat- 
ter as a sheer fabrication, with your leave I de- 
sire permission now to read from the columns 
of a newspaper edited by him, issued and circu- 
lated with all the formalities as if it was a paper 
purporting to communicate truth. Can I have 
leave. Sir, to read ?" 

President, It is contrary to the standing 
rules of this house, that information should be 
communicated to it in any other form, than 
through the appropriate channels. The several 
committees are the proper organs through 
which all information can come to us in order. 
It is undignified in such a body as this to listen 
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to newspaper accounts ; but sometimes bodies 
stoop from their natural or official dignity, if 
there appears a sufficient excuse for so doing. 
If the Convention will suspend their rule in 
this case, you can then proceed in order. [Rule 
suspended.] 

" Having obtained leave, Mr. President, by 
the courtesy of the Convention, I wish to pre- 
mise in order for a more full understanding of 
this unpleasant subject, that the gentleman, 
now a dignitary of this body, in his capa« 
city as editor, admitted into his paper a let- 
ter of a familiar correspondent of his, censur- 
ing me, my report, and this Convention ; and 
in addition therejiuto he, with malice afore- 
thought, appended certain observations, reflec- 
tions, and sneers on your official proceedings, 
calculated to bring this body into disrepute with 
the people. The reflections that are on me per- 
sonally, I care but little about, but I am extreme- 
ly sensitive for the unsullied reputation of the 
Trundle-bed Convention. I will in the first 
place read the letter of his correspondent. It 
will be borne in mind that your reporter entitled 
the *?est Account' of your proceedings for 
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1839, the Newest Keepsake, because that ac- 
count was one that ought carefully to be kept 
for the benefit of other generations as well as 
this. This will account for phraseology which 
might otherwise be unintelligible. 

[The gentleman then proceeded to read a 
communication from a familiar correspondent 
of the editor, as likewise certain remarks of the 
editor himself appended thereunto. . They were 
listened to with manifest astonishment by the 
whole Convention ; not because there was any 
thing marvellous in them, but because that editor 
was a successful candidate for, and now with 
much gravity occupied one of the most honorable 
posts in this body, when less tjian a year ago he 
said the worst things he could about it. Whether 
this editor was hypocritical in his enmity then, or 
hypocritical in his friendship now, is a matter 
to be settled by *' the nature of things." If his 
enmity could do any hurt, or his friendship any 
good, undoubtedly the Convention would have 
demanded an immediate explanation ; but as 
neither of these contingencies were probable, 
no incjuiry at all was made on the subjecf. 
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When the reporter had finished reading, he pro- 
ceed to say,] 

" Thus much for the remarks of this miracu- 
lous Editor : and much as they are against the 
peace and contrary to the dignity of this Con- 
vention, they are but a small part of the stupen- 
dous enormity he is guilty of xp» other particu- 
lars. Sir, when that gentleman left off itiner- 
ating for the benefit of Anti-Slavery, and as- 
sumed the duties and responsibilities of an Edi- 
tor of a Journal, purporting to be a religious 

journal, ^he Sir, having previously divided all 

the people into two great classes, namely. Anti- 
slavery, and Pro-slavery, — he, upon stepping in- 
to the station of an Editor, said coolly, and with 
a non-chalance worthy of Bluebeard or the tyrant 
Grim, that ' he delivered all the Pro. slavery folks 
over into the hands of brother CoiolesJ Unna- 
tural, enormous,awful disclosure ! 'Into the hands 
of brother Cowles ?' without distinction of age 
or sex, irrespective of complexion, size, health, 
habits, or intellectual endowments ; all those 
poor pro-slavery folks have been thus wantonly 
delivered over, into those terrible hands ; and not 
a whisper— a sigh, or groan has been heard from 
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them since. They are gone, utterly, uretrievably 
gone. A few locks of hair and perhaps a peck or 
so of pieces of meat and broken bones thrown out 
of the kitchen door, are all the mortal remains of 
those poor unfortunates. Whether brother Cowles 
seized them by the foretop, and whipped till no- 
thing was leMn his hands but the lock of hair 
which he threw out of the backdoor, or whether. 
Sir, those melancholy remnants of humanity in 
the form of pieces of mince-meat and broken 
bones indicate the use these poor pro-slavery 
folks have been put to, I shall leave to your own 
conviction. Cannibalism, Mr. President, is 
a crime of a * higher order,' and ought to bo 
ranked next in enormity to the sin of keeping 
men in involuntj^ry •ervitude. The pro-slave- 
ry folks were worthy of stripes, and of < great 
severity,' no doubt ; but were they worthy of 
such a speedy consignment to irretrievable de^ 
struotion ? Did they deserve to be delivered over 
into those cruel hands, without benefit of cler- 
gy 1 before they had time to set their house in 
order — to make their wills, or even to bid fare- 
well? The Carthagenians, Mr.President, had an 
iron god, whose monstrous hands were constantly 
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held over a burning, fiery furnace. Into these 
hands the unnatural Carthagenian mother put 
their children, who were thus ofiered up a living 
sacrifice to appease the caprice of their iron 
hearted deities. However, the numbers offered up 
in these bloody sacrifices were few. But the unap- 
peasable gods of this cool, calculaing gentleman, 
demanded hecatombs — the rank and file of pro- 
slavery. If that gentleman, Sir, is tolerated in 
such conduct as this, if he is permitted thus to 
spirit away- whole classes of community, what 
should hinder him, in a moment of wrath, from 
consigning the members of this Convention, 
great and small, into the same consuming grasp ? 
What, and where would be the Trundle-bed on 
which you sit, Mr. President, with all it9 glo- 
rious associations, — and where the dignities and 
dignitaries of this body, if such a disasterous 
contingency should happen ? I feel the more 
sensitive on this subject, because the present 
elevation of that gentleman to one of the highest 
offices in your gift, has given him a power to 
work mischief, which his own talents would 
never have conferred upon him. I shall now 
leave the whole of this subject, with all its por- 
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tentous appearances, to the action and wisdom of 
this body. But, Sir, in connection with the 
subject of that gentleman's reflections upon the 
last year's meeting of this body, — his aspersions 
and anim^versions upon the report and the re- 
porter, I wish still to occupy your attention. 
Soon after th^tmjnutes of this body were issued 
those reflections and strictures I have read from 
his paper, were published by that gentleman. 
Knowing as I did, that there could not consti- 
tutionally -be a meeting of this body again, un- 
der about twelve months, when it would have 
an organized and sufficient power to repel at- 
tack, or check rebellion. I thought proper, un- 
der these circumstances, to write that gentle- 
man, a letter, if so it were possible, his under- 
standing might be illuminated a little on this 
subject, and that his great talents might be se- 
cured for the benefit of the cause so dear, Mr. 
President, to you and the worthy members of 
this body. The letter was in plain English, 
and if no objection is made I shall consider it , 
the sense of this meeting* that it be read." 



k 
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To the Editor of the JS^ew-York General Ob- 
server, and Connectictit Partictdar Congre- 
gationalists, ^'C* 

Mr Dear Sir : * 

" I have read^Ae communication of your 
correspondent, and your remarks upon the 
" Nefpest Keepsake " with much satisfaction. 
Your. . united testimony in the premises, 
furnishes the only evidence wanting to esta- 
blish the merit of this book. Did it not occur 
to you, my dear sir, that the book, which, as 
you say, is praised by the " best " papers in the 
state, lacked nothing to secure its literary repu- 
tation, but to be condemned by the ^^ poorest V^ 
Was it not obvious to you, that the work, 
which (as you say) was commended by persons 
of undoubted piety, needed only to be condemn- 
ned by persons of doubtful character, to com- 
plete the testimony to its moral worth ? and 
that the production which was praised by the 
cultivated and witty, must be censured by the 
stupid before the evidence to its merit is full ? 
You have undesignedly done me a service, for 

7 
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for which I feel grateful, and for which I will 
endeavour to pay you in kind, if not iii 
quality. 

In the commencement of your editorship, 
you made abundant pretensions to " free dis- 
cussion." — Let us see, my dear sir, by a fair 
insertion of this letter, whether that pretension 
of yours, was the mere cant of the hypocrite, or 
the word of a man who w^ill honestly stand by 
his promises. Any personalities between you 
and me, are of no consequence to the public ; 
they care neither for them or for us ; but the 
fctct whether your word, is the word of an hon- 
est man, is of some consequence to you. The 
^demonstration of your honesty, which I invite 
you to give, may be more painful than the 
emotions which preceded the promise of '^ free 
discussion," yet the pledge you then gave 
seems now to demand some evidence of its 
sincerity. Put your doctrine, Mr. Editor, in 
practice, and let your readers judge of your fi- 
delity to your gratuitous pledge, and your firm 
adherence to the principles on which you spon- 
taneously founded your honor. The fact of 
your so doing, will give, I am sure, an eclat to 
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your paper that no genius of yours can give it ; 
nor any spurious modesty of your former cor- 
respondent take away from it. Do not, Mr. 
Editor, retreat to the jungle by the ordinary path 
of the skulker, nor apologize to your conscience 
by the flimsy excuses, that this composition is 
abusive, scandalous or indecent — that it is too 
long, too coarse, or too: rude. Your readers 
can judge of all that much better than you ; 
and if I wrong you in any particular, their sense 
of tliat injury will redress the wrong, when no 
evasion or concealment of yours can do it. 
Neither apologize to your readers, that you 
have far superior matter wherewith to fill your 
.columns, However bad this composition may 
be, however rude, coarse or indecent, it will, 
I have no doubt, be read with an interest, that no 
matter you might think proper to supply its 
place with, would attract ; and however long it 
may be, it will not be tedious to readers whose 
patience has been so repeatedly put to a sever- 
er test by your own compositions. The variety 
of style, too, may be a relief perhaps, to readers 
\(reary with the monotony, which appears to be 
the only characteristic of the Observer's editor- 
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ials. Moreover, by an honest straight-forward 
insertion of this letter in your paper, verbatim 
et liberatim, you will not only be able to de- 
monstrate the fact of your fidelity to your own 
promises, but also the truth of your correspon- 
dent's statement, that my manner of treating 
serious things, is << scurrilous," and my style 
^< bilingsgate." Your reputation for taste as 
well as veracity, seems at this time to need 
some corroboration of that sort, to make it 
stand the suspicious that lie against it. Like- 
wise I should think UtiBtjtisiice too, had a voice 
in this demand, as well as self-interest and ne- 
cessity. You have taken the liberty to con- 
demn a production of mine, in such way, 
and in such terms as were agreeable to you, — 
you have also indulged yourself in condemning 
its author in a way justifiable to your own 
sight, and likewise permitted an anonymous 
correspondent to take such liberties with the 
book, its author, and its friends, as seemed 
good to him. Of all this I have nothing to 
complain. Allow me the liberty with him and 
' with you, which you both so cavalierly take 
with me, and I shall have less than nothing to 
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cornplaia of; indeed, by such au act, I at least 
should be able to discover some evidence of 
sincerity in you, which evidence has, hitherto 
been painfully lacking. 

Was it never obvious to you, Mr. Editor, 
that such gentlemen as yourself, and your " fa- 
miliar," have the same relative place in the ar- 
rangement of moral affairs, which in an other 
department, is exhibited by those piles of stones 
in Connecticut river, that are set to show where 
the channel is not ? Whoever supposes that you 
are in the right way, will as certain make ship- 
wreck of his pope, as the mariner who supposes 
the wears in the river indicate the path where 
the ship should go. It is not the censure of 
such gentlemen as yourself, and your confident 
that can injure me or any one else. Your en- 
mity is as harmless asy qur severity. No sir, 
not the enmity, but the friendship of such per- 
sons is the stuff that sickens, and the breath of 
your favor is the poisonous azote that causes 
all within its influence to pine away and perish. 
Consider between you, if there be any objects 
of your mutual love, that have not withered like > 
the leaves of autumn ; or objects of your mu- 
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tual hat-? that have not floiirishtd like the 
lauel. 

My dear sir, if uu fortunately. I had written 
anything that attracted the approbation of such 
individuals, I should then feel that I had com- 
mitted an offence demanding an immediate 
apology to the literary and christian world ; if 
indeed, any apology of mine would adequately 
atone for such an heinous transgression. Your 
" confident " in his exceedingly delicate choice 
of tropes, says of the Keepsake, that it " smells 
of the sewer." I commend you sir, to such a 
delicate literary martinet. He must have heen 
educated at the feet of some eminent street 
tragedian. As to the fact of the " odour," he 
must be allowed the best judge, who like your 
familiar, always} carries the means of compari- 
son about with him, I shall not dispute with 
him here, having no experience of my own. 

Moreover, your familiar says, the production 
is " scurrilous," and is " full of bilingsgate.*' 
Doubtless in this particular too, his long fami- 
liarity with the language of the fish-market may 
enable him to judge with a precision and presci* 
ence, the religious and literary do not possess. 
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But there is one particular feature" of his remarks 
upon this book, which afl'ord a luminou-; speci- 
men of affected purity. Id the long catalogue 
of character, brightly hegiuning with the sin- 
cere and devout christian, to the wretched ter- 
mination of that mournful category, your fami- 
liar alone is the man who is shocked at the im- 
purities of this book ; and then with a sagacity 
peculiar to the Moral -reform^ school, he points 
out the pages where the chaste may see these 
impurities. Delicate ! delicate indeed ; the 
man must have a genius for chastity. Such a 
specimen of Moral. reform simplicity, is too lu- 
dicrous to escape any body's apprehension but 
yours and his. I have seen specimens of deli- 
cacy very similar to the one exhibited by your 
familiar. — I have seen gentlemen whose sense 
of decency was so acute, they would not pro- 
nounce the word " pig " before folks, oh no ; 
it was so vulgar, no circumlocution however 
bungling was too expensive to avoid it; yet 
these same exceedingly particular gentlemen, 
thought it no sin before God or man, to swear 
and be drunken in public. 
Tour confident is shocked at the impurities 
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of the Keepsake ; he (if I am not mistaken in 
the man) upon whose character suspicion of the 
foulest and most cruel crime still hangs, dis- 
guised by no attempt at extenuation or denial, 
and undiminished by the abrasion of time, he 
is the man, ah he, who is shocked by the inde- 
cencies and wounded by the imiiporalities of 
this book. Oh virtue ! how unfortunate art thou 
in all thy lovers, and religion, how art thou ever 
wounded in the house of thy friends ! 

And. you and your familiar think the book 
" immoral," and " indecent." So thought a 
certain other woman once, of certain conduct, 
when she said to her husband in the fulness of 
her pious scorn, and in the plenitude of her de- 
rision, "How glorious did the King of Israel 
appear to-day, when he uncovered himself to 
day in the eyes of the handmaidens of his ser- 
vants, as one of the vain fellows shamelessly 
uncovereth himself." Not that thejre is any 
similitude in the two cases, except in the mis- 
taken notions of the fault-finders, their similar 
fastidious conceits and pharisaical pretence of 
virtue. 

That you should have sufficient regard to 
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your own promises, or sufficient magnanimity 
of soul to publish this communication, is more 
perhaps, than the world has a right to expect of 
you ; yet if peradventure you should so publish 
it, without mutilation, and with all fairness, 
you would obtain a reputation for one virtue 
you are not yet suspected of possessing. I 
wouM here repeat the sentiment, if my 
style does so << smell of the sewer," and is 
such <^ bilingsgate " as you, and your expert 
rienced judge in such matters affect to believe, 
what can be better evidence of this, than a 
specimen like the foregoing, fresh from that 
place of impurities ? how can you satisfy read- 
ers, who are reluctant to receive your state- 
ments without some collateral support, better 
than by such a demonstration ? I have noth- 
ing to complain of for what you have said ; nor 
do I think there will be occasion for me to 
complain, for any silence you may hereafter 
maintain, or for any " severity " you may 

• 

think proper to use, provided always you put>- 
lish this communication. You may let your- 
self out in the matter of severity, my dear sir, 
without any squeamishness, without fear of 
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cutting too deep, with a tool softer than the ob- 
ject on which it acts. From the character of 
your severity and wit, I should think you be- 
long to the school in Theology, whose gods 
" Woidd do good but could not." You doubt- 
less, take pride in being there. I take pride in 
having you. As it would be some contempt. of 
your gods, if I supposed you knew mord^thnii 
they did, and some contempt of you, if I sup- 
posed you knew any less, I shall to avoid 
these contingencies, treat you as belonging to 
the same category, namely — that you xcould 
do something if you cotdd — that you would be 
witty if you could, and severe^ if you knew how. 
This will account for your weakness, so as 
to save your cleverness, in the same manner 
as you do it foi'your deities. You would be 
witty and severe, but could not. This must be 
very gratifying to you, because you can let oriy 
with all your might, without fear of doing any 
hw% or in fact, of any good. You and your 
confidential judge of " odours," are agreed in 
thinking the Keepsake a feeble thing. So do I. 
Nevertheless, like the spider's web, it is sufficient 
for the purpose of its invention, since the buz* 
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zing you and he make in your last paper, shows 
that however weak this device may be, neither 
you nor he have strength sufncieut to shuffle off 
its " mortal coils." It' you, and others like you, 
had not felt wounded hy the satire of a book, 
you take so much pains to treat with " indiffer- 

^ ea^i^" I should have felt that the attempt of 
tliiqf. author was a^ failure, and that this hasty 

* missile had missed the point at which it 'was 
aimed. You think the book "low," and "too 
gross to be witty." That aim must be loto 
which would hit you, and that wit gross, which 
is adapted to the organs of your confidential 
judge of " sewers." Is it because the wit is 
gross, that you do not apprehend it, or because 
your apprehension is too gross to comprehend 
it ? You attempt to be witty in saying that 
^^you see no wit in this most infamous produc- 
tion of the New-England press." You are 
much too smart here for your consistency. 
But suppose yoti can see no wit in this ; does 
it follow that no others can ? I suppose a bat 
may apply his eye close to a bible and not dis- 
cover a word of truth in it from beginning to 
end, though that animal is allowed to possess 



a 
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uncommon powers of vision — vision, accurate* 
in proportion to the obscurity of the raediuoi' 
through which it sees. Yet no waut of dis-' 
covery of truth, on the part of the bat, would 
shake the faith of the christian in the comfort- 
ing truths of scripture, nor at all diminish his 
belief in the many passages that reprove foii, 
and utterly condemn the character of your con- 
fident. 

Tou think the author of the Keepsake << a 
sinner." So do I. And now (for I have no 
bitterness of soul towards you,) 1 will give you 
an easy opportunity of triumph. Print this 
letter verbatim, and in so doing, show the world 
what a contrast there is between that " sinner," 
and the saint who edits the Observer. Tou 
think me a ^' sinner." You are right for once ; 
and if some misgivings of the same sort should 
occur to your own mind in relation to yourself^ 
you would be right twice, and you would per- 
haps thereby avoid the commission of the same 
crime for which you blame me, and would add 
too, a little of the leaven of humility to that mass 
of absurdities which compose your character. 
You think my writings bad. — ^You condemn 
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them. You have a right sa to do. I think 
jours ridiculous. I laugh at them. Am I a 
' lioDer above all that the tower of Siloam fell 
upon, for this ? 

, You affect to condemn the book because it 
makes ridicule of religious men. You allow 
the author to be a religious man, and yet so far 
as you are competent to such an undertaking, 
you attempt to make ridicule of him, par nobile ! 
You affect to think your confident severe in his 
comnounication, and are a little afraid of being 
too severe yourself. — Very tender severity. 
What pretty compassion is that, when you lay 
yourself out with such great effort to be " not too 
severe." Would it not be a pity, if by any want 
of caution in this particular, you should pr^ 
vent the circulation of a book, which exposes 
the shamelessness of the man who wrote it,— ^ 
the man whom you wish the public to despise 1 
The book was not written for fools to read. 
When you and your familiar undertake to read 
a book written expressly for the wise, you are 
as much out of your sphere, as you would be to 
write one for them to read. But your severity 
is such pretty 'stuff, so innocent, harmless, and 
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helpless, you must allow me to toy with it a 
little. Because you "desire mercy yourself, 
when you err in judgment," you spared those 
editors of the three best papers in the state. 
When you gathered your bolts, and made ready 
the terrors of your wrath, you kindly winked 
them out of the way of destruction. They must 
feel prodigious grateful, to be spared from such 
utter ruin as your wrath hath made. Did your 
desire of mercy, make you spare them, or did 
you feel that you needed the whole of your ter- 
rors for me ? 1 suspect your desire of mercy, 
arose not out of tenderness to them, but out of 
tenderness to your own weakness. If you had 
divided your wrath so that a part had fallen on 
them, would you have had sufficient left for me 1 
But gatheriuiz from the four winds, and from 
your great deep, the whole of your severity, your 
wrath, wit, and terror, you came down upon me, 
poor me, with the undivided power thereof, and ^ 
miraculous as it may appear, I survived it, I lived 
to tell the tale. Indeed sir, I am pretty well, in 
fact, I feel as if nothing particular had happen, 
ed. Notwithstanding the shower of your sever- 
ity came down upon me with the might of a 
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fog, — fiery as cold water, and red hot as the 
dews of evening, still I stood it Would you 
know how 1 The secret was, as a certain man 
said, '^ my cowardice deserted me." I reason- 
ed thus, in view of what was^ inevitable. As it is 
more humiliating to be put to flight by a wood- 
chuck, than by a lion, I will stand the battle, 
though the conflict is disgraceful, and the vic- 
tory worth nothing. 

, When you are brayed in a mortar, or taught 
with the instruction wherewith the men of Sue- 
coth were taught, try my dear sir, to profit by it. 
Though it be rude instruction, it is best for you* 
That you and your familiar should have a poor 
opinion of this book, is as natural, as that, 

" He who feels the halter draw, 
Should have but poor opinion of the law.*' 

No one can feel the lash's sting, and thing 
the lash a witty thing. If you can see no 
wit in this production others can. If you 
cannot see it, you can feel it. If you can- 
not see the design, you explain the design, 
by your awkward attempts to shufiie ofif impres- 
sions much too personal for you to conceal. 
You ttiink the book has many faults. So think 
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I, SO think far better judges thau either of us. 
Bat those faults lie wholly without the focus of 
your vision ; and shall all be carefully correct- 
ed when the occasion occurs. The book which 
the sagacious and good commend, you and your 
familiar condemn. Perhaps you may remem- 
ber, though he may forget, that in an equation, a 
negative on the leil of the sign of equality, is 
equivalent to a positive on the right side. You 
say the book is a lie. So is a fable a lie. So 
are allegories, in some cases parables, and for 
the most part metaphors — that is literally false, 
but figuratively true. Yet they are always com- 
municating useful instruction, and like irony, 
can be appreciated by every body but the Ob- 
server and his confidential. 

You say the representations in " The best Ac- 
count of a recent Benevolent Convention," are 
** hideous caricatures." Not so much so but 
that good judges can see very exact likenesses 
of yourself, and your fellow conspirators against 
the established order of society, and the usages 
that should be of good report among men. Is 
the representation in the glass a hideous carica- 
ture^ because you happen to see your right arm 
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upon your left shoulder, or any blemish upon 
your ri:jht cheek, ujiou your left? You cannot 
apprehend the design of the book ? indeed. 
Well then in language that a tool may run and 
read, it is to correct by satire the vagaries of vis- 
iooaries like yourself, whose aberatioiis are too 
great to be corrected by argument. Am I un- 
derstood uow ? Am I plaia enough to be obvi- 
ous to the Observer? If not, heaven help my 
perspicuity ; there is no earthly help for it. 

But the "ditch," and the "mud," and the 
"sewer," are such favorite tropes of the pure 
minded and chaste correspondent, whose senti- 
ments you endorse, that I am inclined to indulge 
you both in a closer contiguity, with these pure 
favorites of your pure imaginations. He thinks 
"when sofl mud is thrown, ammunition must 
be scarce." Indeed, Mr. Sagacity is mistaken. 
When that ammunition answers the purpose, it 
would be extravagance to use more costly ma- 
terial. It " smells of the sewer" he thinks. I 
have no disposition to question his testimony 
whose organs have been long accustomed to 
matters of that sort. He must certainly be a 
judge if experience is good for anything. ^ He 

8* 
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ha? d»is^ 1 (Jpep ditch for himself and his book,'* 
sHvs this sexton of sajrnt ity. If I should mis- 
tako the points of resemblance in this somewhat 
ob.'scure metaphor. I hope yon will not be "too 
severe." Does Mr. Conjugal Kidelity meaa 
the grave, in this ambiguous allusion ? The 
long train of solemn associations that cluster 
around this mysterious deep, one would suppose 
should make him forget his spite, anger and ani- 
mosities. I have no anger to carry there, nor 
revenge that is ungratified till its victim is 
pursued past that solemn boundry. Let that be 
a place of reconciliation if there be none short 
of it. There may your soul repose in hope, 
and your memory in peace. If our angry pas- 
sions and mutual contempts make us enemies 
in life, tet our mutual hope make us friends in 
death. And though the vindictive and undy- 
ing revenge of your *' familiar," may lead him 
to pursue the objects of his hate, far past the 
solemn verge, even to the " deep" bottom there- 
of, let your anger and mine, my dear sir, cease 
very far this side the solemn confine of that 
dark abode. The grave, how solemn ! and the 
daj more solemn, for that lies beyond it, and 
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the seat, where (happy for me,) yon will not sit 
ill ju<jgmeiit upon my folly, and where (happy 
for yoii,) 1 shajl not sit to as- ess the daniuges of 
your stupidity. 

Very Respectfully, your Friend, 
the Author of the 

" Best Account," &c. 

"Havinir thus sir, exhibited the whole of this 
subject, in its length and breadth, heighth and 
importance, to the wisdom of this body, I would 
now move a reference of the whole subject to a 
select committee \>ith instructions to report at 
gome future time, what order ought to be taken 
in the premises." 

[Motion carried, and committee appointed by 
the chair ; namely, Doct. Dull, and two others.] 

The reporter for last year, who had occupied 
the attention of the meeting so long, now asked 
leave of the President to be absent for the re- 
mainder of the session, as important matters in 
his native State seemed to demand his presence. 
Leave was granted. 

When the reporter for last year had retired, 
another person, a stranger, asked leave to read a 
paper. 
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The President inquired what the nature of 
that paper was. 

Stranger, The nature of the paper, sir, is 
the nature of a letter. 

President. To whom is the letter addressed ? 

Stranger, It is addressed to a member of 
this honorable body. 

President. Is that person present ] 

Stransrer. I do not know I 

President. Is the letter respectful ? 

Stranger. I believe it is as much so as the 
nature of things would allow. 

President, You may read sir, if there is no 
objection. 

No objection being made, the stranger pro- 
ceeded to read in an extremely distinct and 
emphatic voice. A perfect silence prevailed, 
notwithstanding the nature of the letter seemed 
to be very different from the nature of the as- 
sembly to whom it was read, and very different 
from the spirit of the Trundle-bed. However, 
the politeness of the Convention was greater 
than their chagrin, and they heard the man to 
tke end with much patience. 
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LETTER 



TO THB 



AUTHOR OF THE INTERROGATION. 

" And who does raost reverence to God : he 
who supposes that God ivotild have prevented all 
sin in a moral universe^ but could not, or he 
whu^afHrms that he could have prevented it, 
but tPovM iiot ?" 

My Dear Sir: — Many circumstances prove, 
that you belong to the school in Theology, 
whose God ^^ would do good, but could not." 
You appear satisfied to remain there. We, feel 
satisfied to have you. This arrangement is 
good, consequently it could not have been 
brought to pass by the God, " who would do 
good but could not." Again ; the arrangement 
is good, of course it could not have been 
brought to pass by the God '' who could do 
good but woxdd not." Between these two con- 
tingencies, my dear sir, there appears to be 
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room for suspicion, that there is a God whose 
attribute is, ueither weakness, nor wickedness. 
Perhaps a suspicion of this sort never occurred 
to you, but it has to others, as I shall take occa- 
sion to show before I finish this letter. Indeed 
I will take occasion now^ to say this much, that 
there is a God ; the one that christians worship, 
who is not embarrassed in his operations by the 
weakness << could not," neither are his subjects 
troubled with his wickedness, in that he ^* would 
not" do them good. However incredulous you 
may be in this matter, there is a God, different 
in all respects from the one you have made for 
yourself and friends, or the one you design to 
inflict on us. But more of this by and by. 

It is said of all Pagans, who do not know the 
true God, that they cannot imagine a being 
possessing essentially any different attributes 
from themselves. Their gods are like unto 
themselves, (as the scriptures have it,) that is, 
possessing moral and mental qualities of the 
same nature in kind. Their gods are likewise 
circumstanced as they (the Pagans) would like 
to be, could they have their own way. As for 
instance; the god of the ancient Scandinavian 
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warriors, delighted in nothing but blood and 
rum. The gods of certain eastern Pagans, to 
tiiis day, delight only in women and tobacco. 
The argument is, and a clear one, as appears to 
me, that the character of the gods, worshipped 
by any people, who do not know the true God, 
determines conclusively, the character of their 
worshippers. So that if it is a legitimate infer- 
ence, to suppose the character of the people who 
worshipped the Scandinavian aud Hindoo gods, 
was made up essentially of violence and lust ; 
it is equally as fair and as honest an inference, 
that the character of the people who worship 
your gods, is composed essentially of weakness 
and wickedness. 

I shall now proceed to an argument with you on 
this point, not because you, who have never yet 
rendered any argument to others, are entitled to 
expect one from them ; but because it is a part 
of my charity to give to those, who are incapa* 
ble of making a return. Some of the most de- 
luded and sottish of the ancient Pagan nations, 
were charged with making their gods of wood 
and stone. I charge you, with having manu- 
factured gods, of more worthless materials than 
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those : for you have made them, of the poorest 
of human frailties ; namely, of human weak- 
ness, and human wickedness. Which are the 
greater objects of pity, you or your gods, will 
appear in the sequel, if it appear at all. You 
say, in praise of the god you design for your 
own use, that he ^' would do good, but could 
not." Very good natured, this god of yours, to 
be sure, in that he " would do good," but very 
weak and feeble in that ^'he could not." It is 
perhaps fortunate for you, that your god possess- 
es the attribute of weakness. Otherwise I am 
sure, he would be so ashamed of hU. subjects as 
to overturn his own kingdom. He would shake 
you all from his dominions, as crumbs are 
shaken from a garment if ^^ he could." You 
say of the god you would keep for your own 
use, that '^he would do good, but could 
not," — and of the one designed for us to serve, 
that he ** could do good, but would not," of 
course the attributes of yours consist of good 
nature united with weakness, and of ours^ the 
attributes are strength, united with wickedness. 
If the god jTou have made for yourselves, is 
agreeable to you, we have no fault to to find. 
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We shall not complain on that score, if you are 
suited. If persons of your taste and prospects 
in life, cannot have the poor privilege of making 
gods to suit themselves, the rest of their privile- 
ges so far as I knojv anything about them, are 
scarcely worth throwing away. 

It is none of our business to complain of you, 
or to interfere with you in the matter of making 
gods for yourselves. You may make them, or 
unmake them, as your convenience or caprice 
dictates ; and of any materials you think the 
cheapest or most convenient. But when you 
come to make them for us, we shall probably 
have a voice in the matter. If we employ you 
to make them, we shall probably prescribe the 
conditions. If you make them for us gratis, it will 
be a contingent matter, whether we receive them 
thankfully. Because we think a poor god, 
rather worse than none, though you appear to 
think difierent]jr. It is not, to be sure, reckon, 
ed very polite to look a gifl horse in the mouthy 
but in the matter of a manufactured deity, I 
suppose we may be allowed so to do, without 
all of your friends considering it a ^^ violation 
of some knoion rule of duty." 
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For as much, as you have not, to our notion, 
succeeded very well, in manufacturing a deity 
for yourselves, we are rather suspicious you 
^ would not do any better for us. Especially 
as you are governed by jself-love — all your 
motives, according to your published doc- 
trines, springing from that source, we are jeal- 
ous you would not be apt to manufacture a god 
for your enemies of better materials than you 
would for your friends. To be sure you have 
a clear right to make them, and give them 
away gratis, if you can find persons who' are 
willing to, and feel under moral obligations to 
take what is offered to them at all hazards. 
But we are not bound to any rule of politeness 
or necessity — " any known rule of duty " that 
obliges us to choose what we do not like. 
But we doubt not, those who are subject to the 
<« power of contrary choice *' would feel obliged 
to take the gods you offered theip, whether they 
liked them or not. We recommend you to 
that quarter for customers. You can come 
over them with less artifice, than over any set 
of persons we know of — with less artifice than 
you are wont to use, because they are ^obliged 
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by their principles to choose both what they 
like, and what they do not like. Besides we 
are well provided for just at present ; having a 
Deity who answers all our purposes extremely 
well ; and we all his. We do not wish to part 
with him ; but we should have to if we took 
yours. You are not acquainted with our Deity 
at all ; if you was you would never have offered 
us yours. If you was, you would never have 
supposed we would exchange with you even, 
or for any boot which it is your power to give. 
You do not know him, if you did you would 
never have made such an one for yourselves 
as you have, nor would you try to cheat us with 
such an one as you describe, namely, one 
whose attributes are that he ^^ could do good, 
but wotUd not" 

As I said before, it is of little consequence 
what sort of deities you worship so long as you 
do not worship the true God. And that you 
do riot, will appear, for you say of your god 
that he ^' lootdd do good, but could not." This 
is a very different god from the one we wor- 
ship. For if you know of yours that he " would 
do good, but could not," then you have found 
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out his ways. Whereas of the God we worship 
"his ways are past fiudiDg out." 

That you are right, in the attributes you as- 
sign to your god, we doubt not. For who but 
you should know, what sort of a deity you 
do worship. ' That no body else can know, is 
clear, for no body else but you, belong to his 
kingdom. Your testimony must be conclu- 
sive on this point, if testimony will settle it, 
because there cannot possibly be any other. 
No one among men can know what sort of 
a deity you worship except yourselves. If you 
lie about him, we have no means of convicting 
you of falsehood. If to tell the truth, is of uo 
advantage, you can certainly lie about your 
god, with more impunity than you can about 
yourselves. We cannot contradict what you 
say, for none of us ever knew of or heard 
of before, a god who " would do good, but 
conld not." Whether such a being is 
above human reason, or below it, — he " is 
a very strange being — stranger than any of the 
gods of the heathen. That he must have pretty 
queer subjects, is certain ; for all others would 
revolt from him. That his subjects must be- 
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have, and must appear at least as strange as he 
does, is likewise clear, or there would be war in 
his kingdom. That you are the subjects of a 
strange god, is inferable from your strange con- 
duct, strange doctrines, and monstrous infatua- 
tion. The probabilities all are, that you tell 
the truth when you say your god is one who 
" would do good, but could not." For there 
is no evidence from the conduct of his subjects, 
that he ever did any good. And there is~ no 
hope that his subjects will, as long as they be- 
long to his kingdom. Furthermore, we cannot 
conceive how persons who worship a wise 
deity, could ever be brought to say they wor- 
ship a weak and foolish one. No persons 
would say so unless it was actually the fact. 
Men generally in the habit of attributing power 
of some sort or other to their gods ; no reason 
appears why anyone should attribute weakness 
unless it was the fact. We believe then you 
speak the truth when you say your god ^^ could 
not do good." We believe it for the reasons 
stated, as well as for those that follow ; and 
you are like to get credit for veracity in this in. 
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stance, though you have lost that credit in 
many instances of far more consequence. 

That your deity is a weak one, is corroborat- 
ed by the fact that his influence on you produ- 
ces nothing but weakness. To say of him that 
<^ he would do good but could not," is both 
evidence of his weakness, and of yours too. And 
as the argument now stands, you cannot lie 
about your god, without making yourself a fool, 
nor tell the truth without making him one. So, 
if you are suited with the god you have made 
for your own use, you are welcome to him, and 
he to you. We should choose one made of 
wood or stone as soon as we should one made 
of human weakness, if we were at all obliged to 
choose between them. But thanks to the True 
and the Holy One, no such sad alternative can 
be presented to us. 

Again ; because you '^ would do good, but 
c(mld not," — because you xcould be wise but 
could not, — because you would be witty, but 
could not, you verily thought your god was in 
the same predicament. And perhaps it is so* 
Appearances are that way. Circumstances 
form the belief, and your own testimony too, so 
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far as it ia good for anjthing. Besides, nega- 
tivelj, there is no kaowing from any other 
sources, what sort of a deitjr you do wor- 
ship. We have no evidence that you worship 
a diflfereut god from the one you describe. All 
the facts of the case, as well as the circum- 
stance^ conjectures, and suspicions go to show 
that so far as you worship any deity, you wor- 
ship one just like yourselves. And why should 
you do otherwise ? For self-love being your 
only motive to action, is your only motive to 
worship. This is your published and avowed 
doctrine. Such doctrine is worthy of the god 
you worship. The god is worthy of his sub- 
jects, where self-love, is the only motive to 
worship, and of worship, every man can be his 
own priest, — High-Priest, Advocate, Judge, and 
Redeemer. This is certainly simplifying down 
the Divine government to the capacities of 
those who serve a god, that " would do good, 
but could not." 

So much for your god. If you and he agree, 
it is very well. And if you disagree, it is not 
very bad. He cannot hurt you. For if he has 
not sufficient power to do good^ he certainly has 
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not the power to do evjL But if he has ; as he 
can do you no good, you are under no obliga- 
tion to stand and let him do you evil. If you 
did, you would appear, if possible, more ridicu- 
lous, than you do now, and besides he would 
disgrace himself (if he could) by doing evil to 
those to whom, under no possible circumstances, 
he could do good. You need not fear him, even 
if he get offended with you, for his ill-nature 
would be of as little injury to you, as his good 
nature is of benefit to himself. Did you choose 
him because he could not do you any good, or 
because he could not do you any hurt ? The 
latter must have been your motive, if you had 
any, for the former could not be a motive. No 
one would choose what could not do them any 
good, unless the " power of contrary choice " 
obliged them to choose what they did not want. 
You choose then a god, because he could not 
do you any hurt ; you choose one who could 
not hurt you, because you loved yourselves 
more than you did him, otherwise you would 
have felt some sympathy for his helplessness. 
Now if these reasons are good why he could 
not hurt you, there are better ones why he could 
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not hurt us. First ; because we are not his sub- 
jects. Secondly ; we are not within his juris- 
diction, and if we were, he has not sufficient 
power to do it. If he has not power to control 
80 weak subjects as you and your party appear 
to be, he must be less than a man of straw to 
any body else. If he cannot prevent the ef- 
fects of your folly, he cannot prevent the ef- 
fects of other men's wisdoqi. 

I come novi^ to speak of the god you design 
for us ; namely, the one ^< who could do good, but 
wotdd not." Thank you very much. But we 
have a better one at home. And if we had not, 
we could get a black-smith to make a better 
one ; or, in case of emergency, we could do 
without such an one at all — ^perhaps better with- 
out than with. You make the attributes of the 
god you design for us, to consist of strength 
united with ugliness. Did you assign to 
him ugliness, because you hated him, and 
strength because you hated us ? It appears you 
chose one for yourselves, becaqse he could not 
do any hurt. It is probable you assign one to 
us, because he could. You chose one that could 
not do hurt, because you loved yourselves, and 
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assigii one to us who can, because you bate 
your enemies. Thank you again, sir. When 
I come to speak of the Deity that I, as I trust, 
and the church, as I know, worship, I will pay 
you. For I shall give you instruction, I shall 
come to inform you of one, whom you appear 
to kno>vr nothing about — whose character you 
understand as little as you do the character of 
your own ignorance. You know as little how to 
calculate for His strength as for your own weak- 
ness, and have as vague notions of His wisdom 
as of your own foolishness. Every thing, how- 
ever, in its place. We will first examine the 
god you have made for us — ^the one you wish us 
to take, and appear determined we shall keep. 
That, however, must be as we say. We must 
like him before we take him. And to know 
whether we like him, we must examine him. 
As I said before, it is rather impolite to look a 
gift horse in the mouth ; but the fate of Troy 
nas taught us to be somewhat shy, of gifl horses 
and gift gods, when they come from an enemy. 
As by this time you may be prepared for some 
rudeness, your preparedness will prevent that 
rudeness from hurting your feelings, if they are 
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capable of being hurt. Come, then, let us look 
together at the teeth of your hobby gods. Yours 
you say, " would do good, but could not," ours 
** «ould do good, but would not," The one 
you keep for yourselves then, is good* natured 
hut weak, and the one you design for us strong 
but ugly. For what motive do you assign the 
stroug one to us 1 Because it required a more 
powerful god to govern us, than it did to govern 
you ? or, did you think a^veak god would be 
more indulgent to your vides than a strong one ? 
or, did you think a weak god, on tie whole suf- 
ficiently strong to govern a kingdom composed 
of weak subjects ? If that was the fact, here is 
more judgment than you are wont to exercise — 
more than we had a right to expect of ypu. 
There is something like the appearance of sani- 
ty, where nothing of the kind has for a long 
' time appeared. But why Aid you make ours 
ugly 1 Because you wanted to breed a quarrel 
between us — because you hated him, or because 
^ you hated us ? or, was it because you could not 
help making him so, if you made him at all ? 
Did the "nature of things," prevent your mak- 
ing him strong and good-natured at the sam% 
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time ? or, did his free agency embarrass you, 8o 
that you could not make him strong without tak- 
ing away his ability to be good-natured? But 
why did you keep the weak one? so that you 
could correct him if he did not order, events to 
your liking 1 or, so that you could disobey him 
with some chance of impuuity? This looks a 
little roguish in you ; as if you chose the weak 
master, so that y^u could play the truant without 
fear of punishment,^i4 assign a strong one to 
us, so that if we do, lis you wish to, we should 
get the rubbirs for it. 

What reason have we to believe you are hon- 
est in this affair of furnishing us with a deity? 
we have never on any occasion received kind, 
or even fair treatment from you, when you had 
every temptation to render it ; how are we 
now to expect either kindness or fairness, when 
you have every temptation not to render them t^ 
If, while we were on friendly terms, you fobed 
us with spurious dogmas and false friendship, 
should we expect anything better now, wbeu 
you hold us as enemies ? It is better for us, 
for you to hold us as enemies than to consider 
^s as friends, not that ybur intent is the less 
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mischievous iu one case than in the other, but 
that we are better prepared against it. Your 
enmity is less injurious than your friendship, 
and your hate more harmless than your love, 
because we know what to expect in the one case, 
and do not know what to expecf in the other. 
Can we rationally expect the gift of a good di- 
vinity from those from whom we have hitherto 
received nothing but false friendship and false 
doctrine ? If you have never been able to make 
a good man out of all your disciples, under cir- 
cumstances too where you had good materials to 
begin with ; can we expect you would be able to 
make a good divinity when you had no materi- 
als at all t<^do it with 1 or if any, yet of the poor- 
est and most contemptible sort — materials, that 
under the plastic hands of your very best forgers 
would make nothing better than a counterfeit 
dunce. Show us first an instance where you 
have made a man — a sane man or a sound 
divine, before you can expect we shall think 
you can make a divinity. You first invite us 
to accept of your god, whose attributes are that 
ne " woidd do good but could not," and in the 
event we decline the offer, you partly threaten 
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to inflict us wi^h, and partly coax us voluntarily 
to receive another, namely, one whose attributes 
are that he " could do good, but would not," 
If we were under the necessity, which always 
seems to embarrass you and your friends, to wit, 
that of choosing beetween two evils, we might 
feel the pressure of our circumstances, and make 
the choice of one or the other, though we dis- 
liked them both. But we are under no such 
embarrassment. Because you are under the ne- 
cessity of choosing between, the contempt of 
good men or the fellowship of fools, it does not 
follow that we are. Because you may feel the 
necessity of choosing either a foolish god, or 
no god af all, wc do not feel that necessity, we 
are not so deplorably circumstanced. Our 
folly has not betrayed us into such straits, that 
we must either suffer the reprehension of good 
men or the approbation of bad ones. We are 
under no more necessity of adopting either of 
your gods, than we are of adopting any of your 
doctrines. We are under no more neces- '*^ 
sity of choosing to have one or the other gf 
your gods, than we are of choosing to hare 
either your weakness or your wickedness, we 
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:^all choose neither. We can do better. We 
are pretty sure we shall not be jockied by you, 
if we do not jocky with yo«. You may take 
back the god you have designed for us. — Ho 
does not suit us. — He does not belong to us. 
He is neither the antecedent, nor the conse- 
quent of any doctrine of ours. You had better 
take him back. Perhaps you can turn him to 
come account. I am sure nobody else can. 
If however he is of no more benefit to you in 
other matters than he is to the argument of your 
Concio, he will be a miserable possession. But 
that is not our fault. You had better take them 
back ; both of them. They will trouble you 
less than any body else. You can keep them 
cheaper than we. Their board will cost you 
nothing. For you can cheat the weak one out 
of his, and muster a good excuse for not giving 
the other anything, because he is so ugly. Take 
him back, we shall pity him if you do not, yes, 
and we shall pity him if you do, that is you are 
to be his subjects. To preside over a kingdom 
of fools is no desirable job. Take them back. 
You will then have two gods. You can choose 
which you will serve, one of them *^ could not," 
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the other " would not" do you any hurt, or any 
good. 

You can then have a change of gods, accord, 
ing to change of circumstances. In all the appro- 
priate circumstances of your heing you will 
have two gods ; one for wet weather and one 
for dry ; one for yourself and one for your ene- 
mies ; one when you are pleased and one when 
you are mad. You will he as well provided 
with gods, as you are with doctrines, for you 
have two sets of these ; one set when you mean 
to be understood, and one when you mean to 
be misunderstood. With a couple of gods, one 
that " could not," and the other that " would 
not," and two sets of doctrines, one to be mis- 
understood and the other not to be understood at 
all, you would be most advantageously situated, 
for carrying on the game you have so long 
been at, of cheating your friends with humbug, 
and your enemies with hypocrisy. 

Let us look at your gods both together. One 
of them you say '« could not," the other " would 
not." Why really they are quite alike ; near 
enough for a span. They would look well-tan- 
dem. One of them ^^ could do good^ but tvmild 
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not," die other « would do good, but could not,** 
They are colored quite alike ; just alike as to 
strength — or as to the effects of their strength, 
one's is weak-strength — the other's is strong- 
weakness, — one is a little the bigest before^ the 
other a litAp the bigest behind. Such a team 
needs just such a driver as you be. From 
their appearance I should say, you must have 
made the strong-weak one when you was 
pleased with yourself, and the weak-strong one 
when you was mad with your enemies. The 
result shows that you are a little better natured 
when you are pleased, than when you are mad, 
but alike foolish in either of those conditions, 
and in <^ aU the appropriate circumstances of 
your being." 

But if you were really honest, for once, and 
meant to send us the best god, we will forgive 
your weakness, though we cannot forgive your 
wickedness. That does not belong to us to 
do, as you will certainly have occasion hereafter 
to know. Seeing your hand is in, at manu- 
facturiog divinities, suppose you try again. If 
you do not succeed any better ; if they are all 
like those you have made, — all like the patent 
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mediciDes, which if they can do you no good, 
still like the patent medicines, they can do you 
no hurt. Do not be discouraged. You may 
peradventure if the ^< nataie of things" will al- 
low, make out better another time. Besides, 
the material costs you nothing. JNolPagan ever 
made gods so cheap — no fool before ever conjur- 
ed up phantoms with so little out-lay of genius, 
or expense of thought I have now done what I 
purpose to say about your gods, ^except this, 
that I pity them, if yoti are to be their subjects, 
and I pity you^ if they are to be your gods. 

I would now subjoin a word or so of friend- 
ly advice ; but as we have rejected your 
gods, we have reason to fear, that you by 
way of retaliation will reject our advice. Be 
it so. It is no more than we have reason to 
expect of one who has all along, for twelve 
long years, rejected the advice of better men 
thau we are, and when too, he had far less 
temptation to reject it. You never did receive 
any good from your gods, because as you say, 
they either " could not," or " would not" give it. 
You never as yet have received any from your 
fellow-men, because you either << would not," or 
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<^ could not" take it The probability that you 
will now, receive any good from our advice is 
smalL We shall therefore be extremely brief. 
It shall be so short^f&at if you do not choose 
to use it, you can get rid of it as easy as we 
have of y<HK '^ could not" and ^^ would not" gods. 
It is this. — ^When you undertake again, to manu- 
facture gods for yourselves, wait till you have 
better materials than any you have hitherto used, 
and when you undertake to manufacture them 
for us, wait till you are employed so to do. If 
you will follow this advice, it will save you from 
a great deal of contempt — yuur friends from a 
great deal of mortification, and your enemies 
from a constant triumph. 

I come now to speak of the Deity which I 
endeavour to worship, — which my fathers cttd, 
and which my children shall. I think Him a 
better divinity than the one you designed 
for your enemies, or the one you kept for 
your friends ; for the following reasons. In 
the first place, you did not make Him. He 
made you, and though this last fact may not be 
80 great evidence of his power, as some others 
that could be mentioned, still it is evidence of 
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His pover, that too eui apprecatew if no one 
ebe caa. If no one eke tninks it of moch 
consequence, joa probobli- vilL This is an 
argument, ad captasdam vnlgus. it is iherefore 
panicnlarlr apfHopriate to too. in aiS tbe appro- 
priate circomstances of yonr beicg.«» To some 
other men, diis ai^iunent. that the Deitj we 
wonhip made too, may appear less evidence 
of his power than of his weakness, bus to too, 
whose only motive, or object is self-loTe, it 
will I am sure appear otherwise. In the second 
place, with regard to the Deity which we wor- 
ship, yon do not know anything about Him. 
If you did, you would never have said what you 
have about gods that '< could not," or *^ would 
not," for he has no such qualities as ^* would 
but could not," or ^ could but would not". He 
does whatsoever seemeth good in his own sight, 
both in the armies of heaven, and among the 
inhabitants of the earth. The whole earth is 
in his hand as a very little thing. He holds 
the wisdom, and pow^, and glory of wise men, 
in as contemptuous estimation, as wise men 
hold yours. He despises their wisdom as I 
despise your folly. He contemns their might 
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more than I do your weakness, and as lightly 
esteems the haughtiness of their pride^ as any 
one c^n the meanness of your vaDity. 

In the third and list place, I know nothing 
about Hin), except what is revealed to me in 
the scriptures, neither does any one else. From 
these it appears, that though clouds and dark* 
ness are coBtinually about Him, still he is a 
consuming fire. Burning coals go forth at his 
feet. I learn also that He is infinite in all his 
perfections, in his wisdom, his power, his holi- 
ness, justice, and mercy. Vague as this infor- 
mation is, it is sufficiently explicit for me to 
comprehend that He is " incomprehensible." 
Vague as the information is, it is sufnciently 
definite to fill me with fear, with awe profound, 
and with a sense of the most extreme helpless, 
ness. And before I could be brought to treat 
his name or his attributes with the blasphemous 
levity you appear to, in your Concio, I must be 
made as weak — ^as wicked and as foolish as you 
are. 

I thought I had come to the conclusion of 
what was to be said, many times since I began 
this letter ; but I find some things hang natur« 
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ally together ; some things suggest othera^ as 
facily as the supposition, suggests the affirma- 
tion in your stupendous interrogatory. You ask 
with great pomp, " Who does most reverence to 
God," &C. Well sir, nobody will ever answer 
the question, unless he is as great a dunpe as 
the one who asked it. It is an absurdity. Who 
ever undertakes to answer it, wiU betray the 
same blasphemous stupidity with him that put 
it. You will therefore find no one to under- 
take that work but yourself, you must do it, 
if it is done at all : for no one else that I know 
of, is qualified with the requisite weakness, 
wickedness and presumption. The question 
in this stupendous interrogatory, abbreviated, 
stands thus. " Who does most reverence to 
God ; the one who supposes him weak, or the 
one who affirms he is wicked ?" one of them 
does him neither more reverence than the other, 
nor less : because neither of them does him any 
reverence at all. Supposing I should put 
the question to you as follows ; " Who does you 
the most reverence, the one who supposes you 
a dunce or the one who affirms you are a 
knave ?" Can you answer it? And if you can. 
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not, it is far less absurd than the one you ask. 
For the absurdity does not consist in supposing 
either one or the other of the contiDgencies ; 
but the absurdity consists only in supposing 
that either the supposition or the affirmation 
does you any reverence. A person may ask 
such a question as I have asked you, without 
its being a necessary inference that he, who 
asks the question is a fool. But no man can 
ask the question which you have propounded, 
without subjecting himself necessarily to« that 
inference. Persons of good sense would uni- 
formily agree that neither supposition did you 
any reverence, but they would probably differ 
in opinion whether you was most of a dunce 
or knave. Let me state your interrogatory so 
as to divest it of a part of that absurdity where- 
with your ignorance has invested it. It ^iil 
not be so ludicrously blasphemous, as the way 
in which you state it, but will have more of that 
quality, than I should dare to put into any ori- 
ginal interrogation of my own. It will stand 
thus. — Who treats the name of God with most 
contempt, he who supposes him weak, or he 
who affirms he is wicked 1 for the ^< would do 
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good, but could not," is nothiug but weakness, 
and the " could do good, but would not," is 
nothing but wickedness. You will observe 
that the only absurdity in this question, is in- 
volved by the word mosL Neither one nor the 
other can be said to treat him with most con- 
tempt, where both are infinitely contemptu- 
ous. 

So much for the absurdity — the absolute nul- 
lity of your terrible interrogation. I shall put 
some interrogations to you presently, which 
will not necessarily imply total stupidity in the 
one who asks them, th'}Ugh they may imply as 
much in the one to whom they are put. Of 
course I shall not expect you to answer, yet 
there is no absurdity in putting questions to 
objects incsipable of reply. By the indulgence 
of the figure of speech called " prosopopoeia," 
we are allowed to put questions to stalks and 
stones, to beasts, reptiles, and even to abstrac- 
tions. With the privilege then of prosopopoeia, 
let me ask you : to whom do you do the most 
injury; to your friends, to whom. you play the 
hypocrite ; or to your enemies, to whom you 
play the fool ? Which do you consider the most 
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creditable, your supreme love of yourself, or 
your supreme hatred of every body else ? What 
does your humbug theology accomplish the 
most towards; the puiliug down of Christ's 
kingdom, or the building up of Satan ? Who 
does you most reverence ; he who supposes your 
stupidity consists in believing your own dog* 
ma : or he who affirms that your stupidity con. 
sists in supposing that others would believe 
it? WTio does most reverence to the skies ; he 
who supposes the east would be west if it could, 
or he who affirms that the west could be east if 
it xootdd 1 All these questions are more or less 
absurd ; but none of them except the last 
imply total stupidity in the one who puts 
them. That does to be sure ; and it was ne- 
cessary it should, in order to be a complete 
parallel to yours. The difierence between the 
four first and the last, is that the former only 
imply stupidity in the one to whom they are 
put, but the last like yours does that, and in ad- 
dition implies total stupidity in the one who 
puts them. 

But who sir, has affirmed, that the Almighty 
« cotdd do good, but xcould not ?" W^ho but 
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jou, ever made that worse than irrererent affir- 
mation? I never heard it firom anj man^a 
mouth, who knew anything about the tni* 
God, neither hare I seen it in any book except 
yours, unless it was either said or quoted from 
you, as an eridence either of your weakness or 
wickedness. Neither the affirmation nor the sup- 
position of your interrogatory are the conse- 
quent of any body's doctrine who knows the true 
Diyinity. 

Con over your interrogatory again ; dwell on 
your message that God ^^ teouldy but could not do 
any good," get helps to understand and interpret 
it, and see if you can extract anything but absur- 
dity from it Leaving the reverence or irre- 
verence out of the question, does it make 
any odds what the matter is, if your god 
*^ could not do anything?*' would he be a god 
uuder those circumstances ? Why not call a 
stump or stalk a god ; they are no worse ofi^ 
they cannot be any poorer — auy lower, than 
<< could not do an3rthing." This I should say 
was the bottom of weakness, if there is such a 
thing. Wise men reject a stump for a god, be- 
cause it could not do anything — it could not 
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do them any good, it could not prevent moral 
evil, or the present degree of it. — They do not 
inquire what the cause is ; they - are satisfied 
with the fact, without inquiring for the reason 
of the fact. Wise men as I said, reject a 
stump for a god, because it could not do them 
any good. -You choose yours for the same rea- 
son precisely, for which they reject the stump, 
only you say your god would do good, but could 
not ; and how do you know but what the stump, 
would, if it could. There is no telling but a 
stump wotdd walk if it cotdd. Your god and 
the stump are alike in this that they could not 
do anything. May we not suppose that the 
same reason precisely, exists why they *^ cotdd 
not" Certainly, it is quite reasonable to sup- 
pose that a stump icould walk if it could. It is 
quite as rational to suppose so, as to suppose 
that the Almighty, would do something, but 
cmdd not. A stump would answer every pur- 
pose of a divinity, just as well as a god who 
could not, or waidd not do anything, no mat- 
ter from what cause. 

Your manners, as well as your doctrines, — ^your 
presumption, juist as much as your self-love (sel* 
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fishness) all go to show, that you have hitherto 
served (if you have served auything hut yourself,) 
a god who could not, or wo%dd not, do any good. 
If you have repented towards gods that could not 
do anything, repent now towards that God who 
can do something. He is to you as yet, an 
<< unknown God," but he is not so to others. 
We know for certainty that he can do good, 
— ^that he does do it, and that he tvill do it for 
ever and ever, in spite of " the nature of things," 
in spite of your doctrines to the contrary, and 
in despite of the miserable materials he has to 
work with in the character of fallen man. Re- 
pent, I say to you, I feel authorized to say it ; 
I feel justified to say it, I feel constrained to 
say it, determined to say it ; and you shall hear 
it, aud shall feel it too. You know what 
Peter said to a certain man, who seeing the won- 
ders that were wrought by the laying on of the 
hands of the apostles, offered to purchase their 
gift with money 1 I say the same to you ; I 
feel authorized to say it You are like that 
man, in more particulars, than you differ from 
him. He offered to buy soniething which he 
had not got, namely, the gift of God with 
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money; you pretend to have something that 
you have not got, namely the gift of God. You 
and he are alike in that, that you have not got 
that gift. Tou and he differ in this, that he 
took a straight forward way of wickedness to 
get it, and you a crooked one. He was frank 
in his wickedness, you hypocritical in your 
goodness. He was an honest sinner, you a 
dishonest saint. Wherefore I say unto thee, 
thy heart is not right, in that thou thoughtest the 
gift of God could be purchased with hypocrisy. 
Therefore I say unto thee repent, perhaps the 
thoughts of thy heart will be forgiven thee. 

But our hope that you wiU is small, because 
the chances that you can are small, at least as long 
as you belong to the school in theology, which be- 
lieves that <' sin is not the necessary means of 
the greatest good," of course you cannot pro. 
fit by past mistakes, or previous blunders. 
These can not become the means of vdsdom to 
you ; you cannot grow wise from your own 
mistakes — the consequences of sin do not teach 
you anything. If you have made a blunder, 
it does not become the reason why you should 
not commit another, but rather the reason why 

11* 
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you should. If you have burnt your hand in 
the fire, you cannot keep out of it ; oh no, for 
you do not belong to the school, to whom, evil 
is the means of any good. A mistake does 
not teach you loisdom^ that greatest and best of 
all good things. If you have burnt one hand, 
why you must burn the other, because the evil 
cannot be made the means of good to you. So 
that the more blunders you commit, the more 
you must, for their consequences do not teach 
you anything, or you will not permit them to. 
A child if he should cut off one of his fingers, 
would consider it an evih Yet it would be- 
come the means of good to him, because if he 
was not as stupid as you are, he would ham 
therefrom, not to cut off* the others. But you, 
a professor of Didactic Theology, having cut 
off* one of yours, cannot learn wisdom like a 
child, you cannot become a little child, 
but must keep on cutting the others, be- 
cause the evil can teach you nothing, — it 
cannot teach you the greatest good, namely, 
that it is best not to cut off the others. 
But more of this argument when the occasion 
comes to speak of sin, as the mea^s of good,-— 
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that is, as the means of good to them that are 
wise. 

To conclude this somewhat lengthy epistle, * 
I must apologize, (but not to you) for a seem- 
ing irreverence towards that God, who made 
the heavens, and who rules them still, — who 
made the earth, and all things therein, and 
who still governs it, unembarrassed by the ^^ na- 
ture of things," or by your dogmas ; unthwarted 
by any " would nots " or " could nets". The ir- 
reverence is not towards the true God, but to- 
wards the false ones, — the figments, the phan. 
toms of your stupidity and ignorance. 

Yours truly, 

Semel Vera, Jun. 

When the stranger had finished reading his 
letter, and had retired to an obscure part of the 
house, I looked for some uproar. But for the 
space of about five minutes, after his strong and 
clear voice ceased to be heard, a silence the most 
profound, prevailed over the whole assembly. 
They all seemed thunder-struck, — mute with as. 
touishment at the impudence of that stranger. 
After a long suspense, Professor Fungus arose, 
and inquired for the name of the man who had read 
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the paper. No answer was given. The Pro- 
fessor proceeded ^simply to observe, that the 
person who had read the letter, must doubtless 
be ashamed to confess his name, I should think 
he would be. It is discreditable to any one. << I 
beg leave Mr. President to say, that that person 
has misunderstood the quotation he has made 
the subject of such a long discussion. The 
whole matter and manner of this thing is 
against the peace and dignity of the Trundle- 
bed ; it is calculated to breed division among 
the churches, and discord among friends; I 
would therefore move that the gentleman have 
leave to withdraw his papers and himself." 

[Motion carried. — The house was now about 
to proceed to business, when a motion to ad- 
journ prevailed, and the house adjourned to 
meet a 6 A. M., to-morrow, in this house.] 
Marlboro Chapel, 9th Januai^y 1840. 

The Convention assembled according to ad- 
journment, the second Vice President Mrs. Fi- 
delia Goodness Fudge being in the chair, — the 
worthy President was confined to his room 
from indisposition. 

The Committee on foreign correspondence 
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asked and obtained leave to read a letter from 
Europe dated Edinburgh, Dec. 1, 1839, and 
signed officially by the Author of " Physical 
Theory of Another Life." 

Edinhurghy Dec. I, 1839. 

Messrs. Fiddle, D. D., and Others. 

Your interesting and able circular inviting 
nie to attend the meeting and ceremonies of the 
Trundle-bed Convention, to be held at Boston, 
on the memorable 8th, has been duly received. 
It would give me great satisfaction to comply 
with your request. I am not quite sure as I 
fully undfTstaudthe distinctive characteristics of, 
^and peculiar designs of the meeting, but I suppose 
I am not much at fault, having some analogy 
to guide me in a corresponding institution on 
this side the Atlantic, namely, the British Asso- 
ciation. This is an institution where all tho 
philosophers of the United Kingdom meet to- 
gether to exhibit the discoveries in the sciences 
and arts, which have been made the last year. 
I suppose your institution to be of the same 
general character, only your attention is confin- 
ed more particularly to the department of morab 
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— ^to the new discoveries in Theology, Thomp- 
sonian Medical practice, and the March of 
Mind in the voluntary societies. We on the 
European side of the Atlantic, cannot always 
understand the particular meaning of your local 
phrases, and the interest and spirit of all your 
undertakings, but as far as I am able to appre- 
ciate the merits of the Trundle-bed Convention, 
I think I can see occasion to congratulate you 
very much. You have in this institution an 
opportunity to bring together the marvellous, 
from all quarters, so that the aggregate and col- 
lected amount, of the wonderful discoveries of 
knowledge, may be exhibited at once, and fully 
appreciated by the mind. Gentlemen, I hope^ 
your undertaking will be the means of much 
good. As it will not be probable that I can at- 
tend myself, I will take the liberty to send you 
a discovery I have made in the science of Pneu. 
matology which I think will be in keeping with 
the spirit of your institution. You will find it 
at length in my " Physical Theory of Another 
Life," chapter xx, page 267. << Metaphysi. 
cal Mental Philosophy is the science of mind, 
but Physical Mental Phikwophy, is the sciencd 
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of minds, and this distinction opens a broad 
field before us." I suppose that this (though s 
I say it myself) luminous discovery is parallel 
to the discoveries made on your side the water, 
and which will be faithfully reported at the 
Trundle-bed meeting. With considerations of 
the highest regard, 

I remain, 

Respectfully Yours, 

The Author of &c. 
(Messri?. Fiddle, D. D., &c.) 

When the above letter was read, a messenger 
came into the meeting covered with evidences 
of a rapid journey, he brought a letter addresed 
to the chairman of the Convention. This was 
handed to Mrs. Fudge, who opened and read it 
with evident surprise. The chairwoman then 
rising remarked : 

<< Gentlemen and ladies of this Convention ; 
it becomes my painful duty to announce to you 
the death of that esteemed citizen, and exem- 
plary moralist, Simon Pure. He departed this 
life on the 7th. As this melancholy event is 
calculated to affect the interest of this body, I 
submit tlie subject for your consideration, that 
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you may take such order in the premises, as 
seems to be in accordance with the great re- 
spect we entertain for that personage." 

Hereupon Docter Dull arose and remarked ; 

" Madam, and Gentlemen : We were all 
confidently hoping that the illustrious person- 
age, whose untimely fate has just been announ- 
ced, would have been present with us, on this 
interesting occasion, — that he would have been 
here in the midst of us, to aid, advise and direct 
us in the difficult duties we have to perform. 
But it seems to have been ordered otherwise. 
Simou Pure, thau whom a purer spirit probably 
never trod the soil of New England, has gone to 
his repose. As a testimony of our respect for 
his memory and of his high intrinsic worth, I 
would move that this Convention do now ad- 
journ, to meet at 7 o'clock P. M., this day, 
when some one of the members of this body, 
designated by the President, shall deliver nn 
Eulogium, suited to the state of feeling, the 
event of his death has occasioned, and com- 
memorative of his exalted patriotism and puri- 
ty. Brethren we have but few men like Pure 
to fall among us. — We have few remaining, 
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purer than he was, and though descended from 
the purest stock, he had not so far as we know, 
either father or i^other. I trust that the mem- 
bers of this convention will testify their respect 
to him by a full attendance this evening." 

[The motion to adjourn prevailed. Though 
the business on hand was very pressing, still 
a sense of respect for the memory of the de- 
ceased seemed to exclude all other thoughts 
from the mind of the Convention.] 

In the evening (when the heavens were hung 
with black) to a full house, the Honorable Ab- 
stract Right, formerly Lieutenant Governor of 
the Probationary State, delivered the following 
Euloaium on occasion of the death of Simon 
Pure. It was listened to by the mourning au- 
dience with evident feelings. 
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EULOGIUM 

ON THE DEATH OF 
SIMON PURE. 

Simon Pure, the illustrious subject of our 
present regard, was a child of that year, so 
famous in the annals of the'world, for the pro- 
duction of genius. His progenitors, though he 
had neither father or mother, were among the 
honorable of the earth ; as will abundantly ap- 
pear from the annals of the family now. care- 
fully preserved among the sublime mysteries of 
tlie past. That there was some foreshadowing 
of the future greatness of young Pure, is mani- 
fest from the fact, that the Probationary 
State (a State more fortunate than all her rivals 
in being the native State of eminent charac- 
ters,) made early claim to the undivided honor, 
of giving birth to this " master spirit of the 
age." And well might that gallant State, ever 
prodigal of blood and treasure, be jealous of un- 
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divided fame in a matter so momentous as this. 
Willing to share her only morsel of bread with 
the hungry, or divide her last garment with the 
naked, the Probationary State with unflinching 
pertinacity will ever maintain, against a world 
in arms, the sole honor of producing the illus- 
trious Pure. 

Our hero w£is the child of beauty ; he was 
nursed by genius, educated by virtue, lived 
with honor, and died in glory. Sparkling* 
with Promethean fire, he gathered brightness at 
every successive period of his course, and the 
going down of his evening splendour was 
good. But — can we speak it and live ? can 
we articulate the melancholy words, and our 
organs of speech not become marble? — the 
glorious — the excellent in council — the good 
in word and deed — the wise one and the pru- 
dent ; he is gone, — Pure is dead. 

Brethren ! the torpor of our own hearts, it is, 
that saves them from bursting. Pure, the one 
in morals altogether perfect ; is gone — is deader 
He died for that he was too good to live. — We 
live because we are not good enough to die. 
If rivers deep of tears — if grief that loads the 
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ewening breeze with sighs — if penitential ]a- 
meotation. and all the sad insignia of a nation's 
sorrow could restore him, Simon Pare should 
live. But no, the keeper of the dead will not 
unbar his gates, and let Hie prisoner forth to 
our entreaty ; neither will he yield to stratagem, 
or assault of ours. 

Let ud then gather such consolation as our 
destitute case admits. If we must live, while 
half our heart is dead, — if we must stay on the 
cold surface of this waudering orb, while the 
fair face aud bosom of our friend is gone, let 
us cheer those gloomy hours with some remem- 
brauce of the past. 

My friends, let us reason together. When a 
good man dies, it becomes his honor, yea it 
becomes us ; not so much to dwell upon what 
we have lost by his death, as upon what we have 
gained by his life. Are not we his heirs? heirs 
of his life, not of his death, — ^heirs for whom 
he laboured and for whom he lived ? let us then 
divide the spoil of his honor, joyfully between 
us ; not as though we robbed him, but as if we 
completed his intent. And who but we should 
do it ? for he hath leA no memorial or remain* 
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der behind him in the flesh. His greatness 
survives, not in his issue, but in his example. 
Nature weary with an extra efibrt, when the 
great are born, must for awhile repose, and 
many a year, yea many centuries dark upon 
their iron rails shaU roll away, before their 
bright similitude shall rise. Let us comfort 
ourselves, that if we have no issue left of Simon 
Pure in the flesh, we have yet issue in the 
spirit. While he lived, was not his example 
more precious than rubies ; and now he is dead, 
doth not that precious example- remain? in life 
was not the fragrance of his good deeds diffused 
copious arouud ; and now that he is gone does 
not the aroma of his virtuous acts still fill the 
obvious sphere wherein he moved? This is 
for our profit ; tliat while we riot therein, the 
store is not diminished. TVhat have we, as 
pertaining to morals, that is good, — that is 
pleasant to the mind — that is desirable to make 
one better, that was not began by his advice, 
nurtured by his counsel, and matured by his 
care ? whatsoever lie undertook to do, was well 
done ; whatsoever he touched was improved ; 
and whatsoever he looked upon with favor, 

12* 
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brightened apace. He has gone down to his 
rest. And as the sun, when it hath sunk below 
the western verge of our horizon, doth leave 
upon the evening clouds some bright memo- 
rials of his glory, so hath our departed friend 
upon the form and fashion of the age, lefl 
bright reflections of his goodness. 

Simon Pure has gone to his grave, but not 
in the cleft of the rock, nor beneath the clods 
of the valley, nor yet beneath the combing of 
the unstable wave : but deep in the affections 
of a confiding people, repose his remains, and 
in the breast of the brave is his monument. 
No rose, indeed, upon that grave shall bloom : 
or blade herbaceous of grass shall gather form 
from his corporeal decay, but green with per- 
petual verdure, and fragrant with the aroma of 
his good deeds, shall his memory remain. 
Peace to thee purest of the pure. Peaceful in 
life, thy death was without violence. Not in 
the darkness and terror of the midnight tempest, 
nor in the horrors and blood of battle, did thy 
spirit flee ; but in the quiet chambers of thy 
high abode, as thy head bowed itself upon its 
spinal column ; as the strong muscles one by 
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one silently relaxed their tension, thy gentle 
spirit, pleasantly, as one moving from a poor 
to a better dwelling, departed from its decaying 
mansion. 

A brief allusion to some of the interesting 
events in the life of Pure, will be all the notice 
this occasion will permit us to take of one 
whose history volumes would be inadequate 
display. Young Pure wa^ with the " father of 
his country" in all those exigeiices that '< tried 
men's souls." His exploits were every way 
worthy of his company ; and ail that might hav6 
been expected of one possessing the confidence 
of the great and good, was always realized in 
Pure. Those eminent victories, which secured 
the civil liberty of millions, where in a high de- 
gree owing to to the good conduct and wise 
counsel of Simon Pure. And to his advice 
mainly, is the subsequent harmony of the vie* 
tors owing. Pure, though descended from the 
purest stock, was eminently a self.made man. 
In stature he was above on average, and in 
form, he was unsurpassed by any ideal image 
of perfection. He was one, in fine, after the 
6rder of Simon Pure, whose similitude may not 
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again appear to bless the world with pure ex- 
ample and particular advice. He has gone 
bence in the full possession of his intellectual 
powers, and in the glory of his manhood. 
Brethren, when we grieve for his absence, let 
our joy in his good name be conspicuous upon 
our mourning, — a bright bow upon the cloud of 
our sorrow. 

The mansion of the Pures, situated on an 
eminence, in the major part of the country ; 
yenerable not so much for its evidences of an- 
tiquity, as for its solemn associations, stands 
like the towers of the king of Salem, without 
breach or abrasion. Time hath passed upon 
fhem, with all the power of his winds, — with 
the accumulate waste of many winters — with 
the battery of unnumbered storms, but to no 
effect. The possessors of these two high and 
magnificent abodes, bare this similitude be- 
tween them, that neither have left root or branch, 
scion or seed behind ; but each hath left the 
fragrance of a good'name, and the fruits mature 
of purity and peace, of which we this day are 
partakers. 

It is well known that Pure, as a moralist, had 
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ever stood at the head of his profession, and 
during the last years of his life was principal 
secretary for the department of morals. His 
principles were always sound, and his doctrines*' 
orthodox, and as an example of correct morals 
in private life, and exemplary fidelity in office, 
the world may be justly challenged to produce 
a parrallel to Simon Pure. As we brethren are 
heirs of his immense estate, both real and per- 
sonal, and joint heirs of his fame, so also are 
we heirs of his moral obligations ; and on us 
hereafter will devolve the arduous duty of su- 
pervising the morals of this interesting people. 
That we may feel the responsibility now resting 
upon us, — ^that we may discharge the incumbent 
duties with the same fidelity exhibited by the 
illustrious subject of this brief eulogium, is my 
earnest wi^h. Brethren, by the innocence of 
our lives and the purity of our conversation, let 
us show that though the world cannot be bless- 
ed with the living Simon Pjire, still it may be 
greatly benefited by his example shadowed 
forth in us. 
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' Marlboiso Chapel, 1 Oih Jan, 

THE LAST DAT OF THE SESSION. 

The Convention assembled at 6 A. M., for 
.despatch of business. The president having 
recovered from his indisposition took the Ro- 
tary. The editor of the infinite Title, was 
about commencing his justification before the 
house, he proceeded so far as to say, "Mr. Pres- 
ident; though like the Apostle Paul, my bodi- 
ly presence is weak and my speech contempti- 
ble, yet that my letters are forcible I refer you 
to my prospectus, and my entreaty, to the three 
professions on entering upon the duties of an. 
editor," [here the gentleman was interrupted by 
the committee on the internal improvement of 
doctrines. The chairman of that committee 
was extremely urgent to go into committee of 
the whole, on the stateof Theological Doctrine. 
He observed that the Honorable Vice Presi- 
dent's defence might be very interesting, but it 
was not of vital iinportance. It might be very 
interesting to him personally, but there were 
things of great interest to the whole country 
which had been patiently put off* from one 
cause or other until this the last day of the 
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session. Moreover sir, there are some peti- 
tions of great consequence to whole classes of 
the petitioners, and if we do not give them a 
heariug, the right of petition will be the same 
as denied. I move sir, that we now give leave 
for petitioners to present petitions and memo- 
rials, that are respectful to this body, and that 
afterwards we proceed to despatch of executive 
or doctrinal affairs. [Motion carried by a 
large majority.] 

The Thompson iaa practitioners being na- 
turally of an ofRcious temperament, succeed- 
ing in presenting the first petition, as follows : 

To the Honorable, the Trundle-bed Conven- 
tion, now in session for the despatch of moral 
affairs, improvement in doctrine, and the gen- 
eral benefit of mankind ; the petition of the 
undersigned. Thompsonian practitioners, res- 
pectfully represent, that they (the undersigned) 
have with great ardor, for long time devoted 
their entire energies to the discovery of invalu-. 
able medicines, and they feel exceedingly gra- 
tified to bo able to state to this dignified body, 
that their search has been attended with unex- 
ampled succes9. Their discoveries, in the more 
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remote regions of medicinal science, they have 
every reason to believe, will not be less effica- 
cious for the restoration and improvement of 
mankind, than the new discovered doctrines in 
theology. Indeed there seetns to be a surpris- 
ing coincidence between the amount of disco- 
veries in the two sciences of medicine and theo- 
logy, as those discoveries arc respectively de- 
veloped by the Thompson ian practitioners, and 
the New- School Theologians. There seems 
also to be a most wonderful coincidence, and 
providential similitude in other respects, and a 
sort of interchangeable and alternate economy 
of properties and qualities, in the nature of the 
new discoveries in both these sciences. NoVv 
it is a fact, only to be accounted for from the 
easy disposition, and good humor, in which 
'< the nature of things " happened luckily to be, 
that the new discovered doctrines in The- 
ology have a happy physical effect as emetics, 
when taken in proper quantities. So, 
wonderful as it may appear to the superfi- 
cial, the newly discovered medicines possess thQ 
quality of helping all those afflicted with bad 
doctrine — they are known to be a tolerable cer- 
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tain cure for heresy, looseness of the mind, and 
in all cases, and under all circumstances, they 
are good for persons afflicted wit)^ doubts. It is a 
fact substantiated by the most indubitable tes- 
timony that these medicines have been known 
to restore a man to orthodoxy, whose case was 
given over by the knowing ones as a hopeless 
and incurable case of delinquency. 

Miles' Compound Intellectual Essence of 
Toads-tails, (Biifonum Caudse) as an intellectual 
tonic, probably exceeds any compound ever yet 
offered to a judicious public. It is such a help 
to poor logicians and miserable mental philoso- 
phers, that no critical expositor of mental pheno- 
mena, ought to go a day without it. It is in fact, 
in and of itself, a wonderful example of the inental 
phenomena of matter. The inestimable author 
of a critical exposition of mental phenomena, 
having discovered mind in plants, reptiles, and 
Crustacea, the Thompsonians, profiting by the 
hint, set themselves to work to distil that mind 
into their essences, and as luck would have it, 
or as « the nature of things " permitted, they 
succeeded beyond all expectations. By crook- 
ing the neck iff their retort in a particular maQ« 
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ner, (known only to them) they are enabled to 
preserve the vis anima of the plant, reptile, 
&e., in their decoction, hence their medicines 
are de facto, mental phenomena. To exhibit 
the undoubted moral effect of these medicines, 
we subjoin the testimony of persons high in 
professional stations. Any commendation of 
the acumen of these deponents, at this time, 
would be entirely a work of supererogation in 
us. It is enough for us simply to say, that they 
are gentlemen of the most unbounded and no- 
torious veracity. And without any artifice or 
stratagem on our part, these gentlemen have 
spontaneously come forward, and out of their 
own free will and mere motion, offered us the 
following invaluable certificates : 

CERTIFICATE 

From the author of " Tioo Discourses J*^ 

Dkar Thompsonians : 

1 cannot withhold my testimony to the 
virtues of your Intellectual Tonic, the, Com- 
pound Essence, &c. It surpasses any thing I 
have ever taken. Although I havQ^psed, more or 
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less, every medicine that has been advertised 
of late years, as helps to my mental infirmities, 
i have found nothing — nothing at all gentle- 
men, to compare ivith Miles' Compound Intel- 
lectual Essence. It seems in a good degree to 
possess the virtues of moral suasion ; which you 
know, has such prodigious effects in producing 
a judicious self-love. Without the aid of your 
tonic, I am sure I should never have attained 
to those masterly conclusions in the '^ Two 
Discourses," which have been the cause of so 
much gratifying suqirise, and created so much 
excitement in a slumbering church. The same 
day afler taking two doses of the essence 
(Bufonum Caudse,) I discovered the doctrine 
that ^^ali sin consists in acts violating a known 
rule of duty," an^d this great discovery was made 
too, where no one would have thought of find- 
ing such a thing. But the effect of three doses 
of the '^ Bufonum Caudse " produced the mar- 
vellous. Thereby I came with ease to the con- 
clusion that, <^. the moral certainty an agent will 
be totally depraved, does not destroy the sinful- 
ness of his total depravity." The certainty of 
this <^morai ^tainty," certainly makes it invalu- 
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able. Moreover the CompouDd Essence induces 
an incredible secretion of modesty^ insomuch 
that I had an ^abundance for my own use^ on 
all occasions, and enough for my friend Mr. 
Pyroligneous, whose organs providentially did 
not secrete that article. However, the gentle- 
man refused to use any of mine, seeing he had 
none of his own to repay with, in the event ne- 
cessity should demand a return. After a free 
saturation of my system with this etberial com- 
pound, it percolated through every pore, and I 
was enabled to diflfuse around me the fragrance 
of my good deeds. 

Yours, with great esteem. 

The Author of " Two Discourses." 

CERTIFICATE 

From the great Propounder, 

M£88Rs Thompsonians : 

By means of your Succus Subtilissimus 
Bufonum Cauda;, I was enabled to propound 
four interrogatories to the East-Windsor bre- 
thren. I am fully of opinion I jshould never 
have been enabled to^ accomplish this, without 
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the streDgth derived from that celebrated Es- 
sence. Having obtained help from your medi- 
cine, I propounded the whole of those four in- 
terrogatories with an ease that astonished my 
most intimate friends. Notwithstanding the 
fatigue, I still enjoy good health, and have not 
lost a pound of self-complacency, but am en- 
abled to go about my business, doing jobs of 
work, which one would naturally suppose, 
would require an honest, hearty ^man . to do. 
Gentlemen, it is ray firm conviction AbI the 
great advances made of late years, in Theology, 
Phrenology, Pneumatology, &c., are more ow- 
ing, under permission of <^ the nature of things," 
to the operations of your tonic, than to any 
other individual cause. The discovery o^mind 
in plants, and mental phenomena in reptiles 
and Crustacea, I consider next in importance to 
the discovery of organic remains in the secon- 
dary strata. But the skill of the ingenious 
Thompsonian chemists, by which the mental 
phenomena of plants and reptiles, was transfer- 
red to medicinal essences, indicate indubitably 
that the day of great things is at hand. 

By the help of your incomparable tonic, I 

13* 
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have been enabled to recover from several ridi- 
culous dilemmas^ without any permanent in- 
jury to my conscience. My mode of life and 
habits of thought evidentally predisposed roe 
to dropsy of the mind, insomuch that my pub- 
lic discourses evidentally began to exhibit a re- 
dundant liquorish opacity that was truly alarm- 
ing to my best friends. But thanks to your 
medicine, all fears are quieted on that score. 
I had some doubts once, as to my orthodoxy, 
but aftv one or two doses of the Compound 
Tonic Essence, I never had a twinge of doubt 
on that subject. 

I am of opinion, that if any of my New- 
School brethren, who are at all squeamish as to 
the soundness of their doctrines, would take 
the Compound Moral Tonic — Miles' genuine, 
they would be restored to a sound faith and be* 
lief in their own orthodoxy. Yours, &c., 

PrOpounder. 

Deposition of the indubitable Author of the 
" Offensio ad Ckrum.^^ 

jyetO'JIaven \ 

County y i **• JS^eiD'Haven, Sept. 27, 1839. 

Personally appeared the " Author of Offensio 
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ad Clerum," and under oath declares and says, 
that for substance of doctrine he is willing to 
subscribe to the foregoing certificates, still if 
it was known that he believed all that had been 
said, it would be a great injury to him in his 
profession. But according to the best of his 
knowledge, taken as a whole, he verily believes, 
that Miles' genuine Intellectual Compound Es- 
sence, (Bafonum Caudoe) is the greatest help to 
theological discovery of any patent medicine now 
in use. Being desirous of pushing his inquiries 
into the remote regions of speculative theology, 
he took three doses of the Intellectual Tonic, 
and the n ext day discovered that moral evil is 
not owing to providence, but to " the nature 
of things." The deponent further testifies, that 
he has, by the strength derived from this Tonic, 
been enabled to push his inquiries beyond the 
limits of providence, into the empire of the 
" nature of things." He has returned from his 
researches with the above invaluable informa« 
tion, namely, that moral evil is not chargeable 
to providence ; but that the "nature of things" is 
the Gorgon dire which has played the mischief 
in the administration of inoral affairs. — And 
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that a poor but houest providence is no longer 
to be charged with evils which it did not perpe- 
trate, and cannot help. 

This exoneration of providence from the dis- 
graceful charges, which have been brought 
against it by the orthodox, the deponent claims 
as a work of his ; or rather of the medicine 
working in him to veill and to do of its own 
good pleasure. 

The deponent is moreover of opinion, that 
his own honesty in attributing the discoveries 
he has made, to the eflTect of the medicine, and 
not presumptuously arrogating the honor to 
himself, is a happy illustration of the verity of 
his theory, namely, that "the nature of things," 
ought to be held accountable for all moral mis- 
chief, for as much as providence is only an in- 
strument in the hands of <^ the nature of things," 
wherewith to bring such event to pass. Here- 
tofore men, seeing only the hand of providence 
in the government of the universe, have been 
wont to lay the blame of every mistake to that 
door. But it was wrong, and shows the crim- 
inality of ignorance. Hence, as not to the in- 
strument belongs the blame in this case, so in 
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his own, not to the iDstrument belongs the 
honor of the new discoveries, but to the primary 
and efficient cause, working in him to produce 
that effect. The deponent further testifies, that 
he has no positive personal knowledge to the 
fact, yet he has sufficient circumstantial evi- 
dence to satisfy his own mind entirely, that 
those prodigious specimens of logic in the 
Christian Spectator, could never have been pro- 
duced in their present luminous form, without 
the aid of some intellectual Thompsonian tonic 
or other. He is not positive that the veritable 
" Bufonum Caudoe," was the particular medi- 
cine that did the business, to be sure, but that 
something of that sort was used is manifest a 
priori from the effect produced. 

The deponent further saith, that by the aid of 
the succus subtilissimus Bufonum Caudee, he 
has been enabled to raise his style from the 
mere pursy, to the most elaborate Gros- Ventre 
diction ; and he is ready to challenge the world, 
critics and al],to produce a more complete speci- 
men of the gros-ventre, than is exhibited in his 
celebrated Provocatio ad pugnam. [And fur- 
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ther the deponent saith not. Takcn^ sealed 
up, and directed by me, 

Semel Vera, 

Justice of peace. 



LETTER 

PROM THE PRESIDENT OF LAKE. 

Augtisi 1, 1839. 
Dear Sirs : 

^' If I understand my own mode of philoso- 
phising, it is the Baconian. Facts and the 
Bible, are the extent of my philosophy." But 
in theorising and matters of that sort, I oc- 
casionally make use of other expedients. Wish- 
ing to take some new views in Theology, I 
made use of the Essence (Bufonum Caudse,) 
and was enabled thereby to exercise the " power 
of contrary choice," a faculty that lies so deep 
in the animal system that nothing heretofore, 
but the most powerful stimulants, was able to 
bring it into exercise. In my letter to the 
Bartlett Professor of Sacred Rhetoric, Andover, 
you may gentlemen, observe this remarkable 
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passage. ^^It is true that in assailing error I 
have uot, in animated argument, measured out 
my language with the accuracy of metaphysical 
definition ; and it is very probable that meta. 
phisical ears have been startled, and smelt here- 
sy in my hyperboles and metaphors ;" — from 
which gentlemen, you will observe that the new 
faculty, of smelling with one's ears, is another 
of the prodigious results to be added to the mir- 
acles wrought by your tonic. 

In haste, yours &c., 

Boanerges. 

From the tenor of the foregoing testimony, 
the Honorable the Trundle-bed Convention 
cannot fail to appreciate the value of this Es- 
sence, both as an intellectual and physical tonic ; 
and in connection with the present deplorable 
state of morals, and prostration of the body 
politic, this honorable body cannot fail to see 
the necessity of a thorough and speedy dissemi- 
nation of suitable information among the peo- 
ple. The measures to be taken in furtherance 
of that end, the undersigned leave to the dis- 
cretion and acknowledged wisdom of this high 
and honorable body ; in the mean time we re. 
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pose iu the confident belief that such action 
will be taken therein, as the nature of the pre- 
mises and the certainty of the sequents seems 
so imperatively to demand. 

[Deposition signed by forty Thompsonian 
Practitioners, and thirty New-light Theologi- 
ans.] 

President Gentlemen, you hear the peti- 
tion, what order will you take thereon ? 

Professor F. Mr. President, I believe by 
the rules of the house, all petitions lie over for 
one day, I would move therefore, a suspension of 
the rule, that we may come at this subject, as it 
seems to be important that we act speedily and 
energetically on so grave a matter. [Rule sus- 
pended,] Professor F. proceeded to say, that he 
could very cheerfully "for substance of doctrine," 
subscribe to all that had been said, indeed to all 
that any body could say in praise of this thing* 
As to the utility of the Essence in curing heter- 
odoxy I have, said he, the most ample, unequiv- 
ocal and indubitable personal evidence. I was, 
sir, strongly suspected by all my friends, of hav- 
ing that complaint the worst way ; indeed there 
was external and internal evidences of the fact, 
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obvious even to a cursory observer, but after 
taking several doses of the Essence I felt sound 
in the faith. And here I am now orthodox to 
the back bone, as you can all see, and a living 
witness of the truth of my own assertions. I 
consider the Essence, second only in import- 
ance to moral suasion, for the improvement of 
man. I would, therefore, move a reference of 
the whole subject to the standing committee on 
petitions, with instructions to report, and in the 
mean time that double the usual number of 
copies of the petition be printed for gratuitous 
distribution. [Motion carried.] 

The finance committee, which committee Ut 
also for ways and means as well as finance, 
now obtained leave to bring in their report; 
though a good deal of sparring occured before 
that matter was settled. 

REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON FINANCES, 

The committee to whom was referred the 
financial affairs of ^e Honorable the Trundle^ 
bed Convention, beg leave respectfully to report. 
That the regular annual income of this institu* 
tion, from all sources, for the last fiscal year, 

14 
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was not sufficient to meet the necessary and in- 
cidental expenses by a large sum, in round 
numbers. The deceit was nearly if not quite 
equal to one third the whole revenue. In con- 
sequence of the suspension of specie payments 
by the banks, your committee, the public re- 
ceivers, and disbursing agents, have been very 
much embarrassed, and your permanent and 
temporary funds have been greatly diminished. 
Notwithstanding the economy of your commit- 
tee, your annual expenses have very much in- 
creased. It would almost seem the more eco- 
nomical we were, the more it cost ; and the 
more vigilant, the more our agents ran away 
with your funds. And likewise the honester 
those agents were, the more money they took 
with them. All these evils are, as your com- 
mittee believe, chargeable to the banks. We 
therefore earnestly recommend a divorce of 
this institution from the banks, and that this 
great and corrupting seralio be broken up. 
This bank harem is calculated to breed nothing 
but evil, — to multiply mischief, and demoralize 
the people. A too free intercourse of this in- 
stitution with the banks, had led to unnatural 
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expansions ; we therefore recommend that for 
the future, all your revenues be collected in gold 
and silver, d^«f»s equivalent. To carry out 
our plans of economy, retrenchment and re- 
form, for the next fiscal year, we shall need a 
large increase of income ; we cannot be guard- 
ed and vigilant at all points without nearly 
double the number of agents heretofore employ- 
ed, and to keep those agents honest and faith- 
ful, we must needs give them larger salaries. 
As a means of raising revenue, to meet the in- 
creasing wants of this institution, without im- 
posing increased burdens on the people in these 
times of distress, (distress occasioned by the 
over issues of the banks) your committee would 
suggest the following plans. First : Encou- 
rage the water power. It is well known that 
in the months of April and May, almost all the 
streams of New England swarm with lampry 
eels. These interesting and musical fish, 
when properly cured according to a chemical 
process invented by an honorary member of 
this body, Doct. Spurzheim, are acknowledged 
to be one of the most excellent wind instru- 
ments ever invented. They are in great favor, 
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in the south and south-western states, where 
they sell for the best of German flutes. On 
account of their mahogany col0f,^ they have en- 
tirely or almost entirely supplanted the box- wood 
flute. The cost of their curing is scarcely a 
tenth part of their retail value. We do th^e- 
fore most earnestly appeal to the enterprising 
and patriotic young men of die Northern and 
Middle states, not to let another season pass, 
without securing an abundant supply of this in- 
valuable fish. It will hinder but little time, 
and the avails paid over in season to our treas- 
ury would be of incalculable value. After pay- 
ing their own expenses out of the profits, and 
handing over to our treasury a handsome sum, 
they would have the very means and instru- 
ment in their hand, ^^ to sing to - the tune of a 
Aousand a year." But not only can the young 
meiiL thus easily become the instruments of 
good to this institution, but the young ladies 
and even little children may be very usefully 
employed in raising funds for us. It is a well 
known fact, that in the warm season, all our 
pools of stagnant water in New England, in- 
deed almost every mud-puddle in the streets 
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swarm with little rude vivacious fishes, which 
the learned iethyologists call polly.waugs. 
These when well dried, and packed in suitable 
sized papers, sell remarkably well at the south. 
They are called cubibs. The southern ladies 
are extremely fond of chewing them. And you 
will rarely meet with a lady at the south, who 
pretends to extra gentility, without a pocket full 
of this agreeable stiniulant. Now any sprightly 
girl of eighteen or twenty can easily secure ten 
or a dozen pound a season of this commodity. 
The avails of them when sold at the market 
price, and paid over to our treasury would help 
v'ery much towards relieving us from pecuniary 
embarrassment-— embarrassment arising from 
bank expansion. Shall our appeal to the gener- 
ous and high-minded young ladies of New 
England be made in vain ? We trust not. We 
know they will never disappoint an honest 
confidence in their generosity. They cannot 
do it without forfeiting that high reputation 
they have already gained. 

Moreover, lest our little juvenile friends 
should complain of neglect, we have care- 
fully inquired, and have found out a way, 

14* 
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whereby they also can contribute their little 
mite towards one of the grandest enterpii- 
ses of the age. Little children, let the commit- 
tee address themselves to you. You know veiy 
well, don't you, that in the summer time, around 
the edges of the water, there is abiindance of 
lively little pin-fishes. What pretty work it 
is for children, little boys and girls, to catqh 
them. Tou could in good places, get both your 
shoes full in an hour. Wdl^ these little fishes, 
when carefully stuck in straight rows on pap^, 
and carefully folded up pin-fashion — ^the outside 
painted with red letters and stamped with the 
British Crown and Y, R., sell every wher^ 
south of the Potomac for the best of London 
pins, warranted <^ fast heads." Now see little 
diildren what a good sum of money you can 
raise for the good Trundle-bed Society, a^o* 
ther year* 

Mr. President, and gentlemen and ladies of 
this Convention ; your committee are fully of 
the opinion that all our pecuniary eoibarraai- 
meuts are owing to the banks, and rather than 
resort to the paper money system, we recom- 
mend a speedy issue of treasury notes, suffi- 
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cient for our pretent emergencies, or until we 
can get the specie. This plan we are confi- 
dent will drive paper money out of circulation, 
and restore a sound metalic currency* For an 
account of liabilities, out-standing claims, 
bills in circulation, notes of banks considered 
good, deposites, cash, specie in vault, &c., 
see appendix O. O., jam satis. 

The brevity of our report will not allow us to 
enumerate the many evils arising from the 
banking system, sufficient for the time is it, 
to say that all corporations are soulless institu- 
tions : and although the individuals who com- 
pose those corporations may (in common lan- 
guage) be said to have souls, yet in their coU 
lective capacity they seem to lose Ihem. The 
&8hion, thus arising out of the banking system, 
of putting on, and putting off the soul, is very 
dangerous to aivil liberty, and has a direct ten- 
dency to encourage a laxity of moral principle. 
Tour committee having thus exhibited the de«- 
pressed state of your treasury, — the causes that 
led that unfortunate depression, and also hay- 
ing suggested the means to remedy ^ese evils, 
will now conclude their report with a respect*- 
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ful hint, that if the ways and means are not 
soon forthcoming to pay their own salaries, 
they will resign the arduous, though honorable 
ofnce, you have conferred upon them. ' 

Signed, 

J. NONSVERONS, 

H. Sa>'souci, 
Peter Dunk, 
a. nonpariel. 

The standing committee on Trundle-beds, 
now sought and obtained leave to introduce 
their report, as follows : 

The committe to whom was referred the sub* 
ject of Trundle-beds, at the last annual ineeting 
of this honorable body, beg leave respectfully 
to report, that they have in the most thorough 
manner attended to the duties of their i^point- 
inent« Your committee, having travelled through 
nineteen states, and three territories, having 
examined five hundred manufactories — consult- 
ed as many engineers — having visited Nova 
Scotia, Newfoundland and Labrador, having 
rumaged records, read the newspapers, and at- 
tended three hundred lectures on mental pheno- 
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mena, are satisfied that Professor Caux's patent 
Phrenological Rotery Trundle-bed is the only 
invention of that sort, which is worthy the patron- 
age of public opinion, now assembled here in 
convention. This invention, your committee 
conceive, a master-piece of its kind, and indi- 
cative of a high order of talent in the inventor. 
Its great merit consists in an early develop- 
ment of the moral principle. It is calculated 
in a good degree to supersede the use of infant 
schools, children's magazines, and moral sua- 
sion. The mechanical contrivance consists 
simply in a large horizontal wheel, with suitable 
gearing to make it revolve with the required 
velocity. One strong man, or two ordinary 
females are sufficient to keep it goiiig all 
night. This will afford employ for poor but 
industrious persons. The children are layed 
on in the form of spokes or radii with their 
feet to the centre. 

The philosophy of the contrivance is, that 
when the revolution becomes rapid the centri- 
fugal force throws the vis-animee of the subject 
into the cranium, where it ought to be. The 
natural consequence is that the organs of intel- 
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ligence being thus internally pressed out, de- 
velope tliemselves in the most satisfactory man- 
ner. The moral principle is thus often gene, 
rated, before the subject is capable of moral ac- 
tion ; so that the principle is all ready for him 
to use as soon as he is capable of using it- It 
fills the head with volitions and a consciousness 
of going ahead in this world. Phrenologists 
who have examined the heads of children which 
have been cultivated in this way, are fully of 
the opinion, that said children are one genera- 
tion in advance of the intelligence of the age. 
Undoubtedly "ripe scholars" may be thus 
produced at a very tender age. As you in- 
crease the rapidity of the revolution, mental 
phenomena are developed in great profusion. 
By rapid rotation, the specific gravity of the 
child is early thrown Into the head ; this has a 
tendency to give ** weight of character " — a 
quality very much needed by this generation, 
and one that will probably be useful to the next, 
moreover the rapid revolution has a tendency to 
give correct notions of the principle of " rota- 
tion in office " — one of the fundamental prin- 
ciples in a republic. Your committee would 
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by no means underrate the various plans and 
means adopted by state authorities, and indivi- 
duals, to hasten the education of the rising gen- 
eration, still nothing that they have seen carried 
into practice, since an improvement in public 
sentiment began on this important subject, in 
their view, can be compared with the Phreno- 
logical Rotary. Your committee do not know 
how to set the merits of this most rare inven. 
tion in a clearer light, than by embodying in 
their report the testimony of competent practi- 
cal witnesses, and the opinions of men of sci*^ 
ence. The following letters will be read with 
interest by all who have an improved system of 
education much at heart. 

To the committee on improved methods of 
education. 

Boston 12th Dec, 1839. 

Gentlemen-'Sirs. — Tour circular addressed to 
me at my residence, No. 1125 Straightway, 
Boston, is received. It appears you are desi- 
rous of obtaining information as to the practi- 
cal opferations of Caux's patent Phrenological 
Rotary Trundle-bed. I shall be happy from time 
to time, to furnish you with such information 
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as my experience suggests. I hare had one of 
those improrements in operation, now going 
on five jears, and am so well pleased with it in 
all respects, that I woald not take an old-fash- 
ioned Trundle-bed as a gift. Ooe of the pupils 
of Doctor Spurzheim, examined the heads of 
three of my children, who had been educated 
on the Rotarj productive plan, and he pronoun- 
ced them at once <^ripe scholars." Their 
heads are, to say the least, one third larger than 
the heads of children brought up the natural 
'way, and the Doctor thought they would yery 
soon be able to give lyceum lectures on many 
subjects. I cannot say how much I am warp, 
ed in judgment by maternal affection, but ma- 
king all suitable allowances for that, I think it 
as clear as day, that my children are evidentally 
smarter and more forward than any in this 
neighborhood. Probably several causes operate 
to produce this result, but the difference is so 
striking, that I cannot but think the Rotary 
Trundle-bed must have a good share of the 
praise. True they had some little advantage at 
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starting, but not CBough to'account for the wide 
and marked difference in the result. 
Your affectionate, 

Belinda. Goodness Fud«e. 

Testimony of a man of science. Letter 

from Doctor Quackelbum, a distinguished pupil 

of Spurzheim* 

J^ew Haven, Dec. 1, 1839. 

Gentlemen Committee ; I have made it my* 
business for many years to examine the heads 
of the people. And in my experience nothing 
has surprised and pleased me more, than the as- 
tonishing effects of the Rotary Trundle-bed in 
developing the cerebral organs. I have examined 
heads of children under five years, nrhose or- 
gans were as round, plump, and full as a puff-* 
ball. As a handmaid, and present help to edu-^ 
cation, I know of no other assistant of the 
kind, to be composed with the phrenological 
Rotary. It ought to be introduced by law into 
all the common schools. I think it superior to 
most of the modern improvements in education. 
A person judiciously educated on one of these 
intellectuals, is qualified at twelve, to give and 

receive lectures on phrenology. In fact, many 

15 
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of the innumerable gentlemen who have lectur- 
ed the past winter with great applause, I have 
reason to believe, received no other education. 
A gentlemen of my acquaintance who graduated 
from the Rotary Trundle-bed while yet in his 
teens, has published a most ^^ critical exposi- 
tion ^of mental phenomena." It was he who 
discovered the phenomena of mind in plants, 
*and especially in reptiles. I have examined his 
head with a view to test the full benefit of the 
patent Rotary. His cranium was as finely de- 
veloped as a winter squash. No pumpkin that 
I ever saw had a livelier or more natural deve- 
lopment of all the essential organs of thought. 
This method of education, as I think, seems 
especially calculated to prepare the mind for the 
reception of the new doctrines in theology — ^the 
subjects take the doctrines the natural way, 
and are not apt to be. so sick of them as 
others. 

Any further testimony, gentlemen, ou this 
interesting subject which I am qualified to give 
is at your service. 
•^ Yours, &c., 

J. QUACKCLBU:»I. 
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Your committee will now subjoin the testi. 
mony of an unsophisticated practical witness, 
who has devoted much time to improve the 
breed of native politicians. ^ ^ . .^. 

Coio Hilly Dec. 24th, 1839. 

Messrs : — In answer to your inquiries about 
improved breeds, fee, I can answer in few 
wordsv The hiain object in farni stock is, to 
get the head as*smali as possible, and the other - 
end as big as it will any ways do. But for 
politicians, and the like of them, we want to 
bring right the' reverse of this to pass. We 
want the knowledge-box large, and then taper 
off gradually towards the feet. There is a na^ 
tural reason for this. It is head-work we want 
in the sovereign people. — Thence we want that 
part large. A '^ long head," makes short diffi. 
culties, and a large head it is, that wears the 
" big wigs." To produce these results, I have 
tried many ways, and used many plans, but have 
found nothing equal to Caux's patent Rotary. 
I bred that famous politician, the Governor of 
Maine, on this plan. He has got a head as 
big as a^buffalo, and can bellow as loud, if there ^ 
is no danger. - Some have called him a rattle- 
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head. But I think they were wrong to do it. 
His head was not to hlame for rattling more 
than your trunk is if you do not put things 
enough into it to keep them from shurking 
about. His head was not to blame, but the 
little that was in it. If you desire further in- 
formation, drop a line by mail. 

John Bull. 

■** 
^ Froni the foregoing testim(my, this honor. 

able body cannot fail to see the pressing im. 
portance of this matter, and the necessity of 
speedy action. To recapitulate en brief, the 
heads of the argument, that the whole length, 
breadth, strength, and compass of this subject, 
may be brought before your minds at once, we 
will state that the patent Rotary, generates men- 
tal phenomena early, it enlarges the cerebral or- 
gans, concentrates the mental powers, deyelopes 
the moral principle, predisposes the mind to the 
new improvements in theology and metaphysics, 
makes ^^ ripe scholars," and remarkable divines. 
Your committee would therefore in view of all 
these facts, move the following bill in form. 

CAUX'S INTELLECTUAL ROTARY, &C. 

To all persons who are willing to be govern- 
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ed and guided by public opinion, greeting ; 
Beware of counterfeits, swindlers, imposture, 
pretenders, quacks, fops and demagogues, and 
be shy of doctors and mental philosophers. 

Whereas, after incredible toil, and intense 
application of mind. Professor Caux has brought 
his Intellectual Trundle-bed to perfection. The 
result is marvellous in 'our eyes. The inven- 
tion il^' extremely ingenious, consisting of a 
horizon ral wheel with children for spokes, as 
you see by the picture. To be " a main spoke 
in the wheel " is a situation much to be de'sir- 
ed. Mothers who wish their children to be 
" main spokes in ' the wheel " - must educate 
them on the Rotary Trundle-bed. This bed will 
supersede many of the modern improvements 
in education. We are confident it surpasses 
most of them — it will mature the intellect at a 
very early period, and develop the moral powers. 
Now, therefore, we the Convention represent- ' 
ing in transitu, the form and body of public 
opinion, do recommend to all bachelors, parents, 
school teachers, and normal nurses, Caux's gen- 
uine, as the only speedy and efRcient plan — as 
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the only mode coeducation, that seems to be in 
harmony with the *^ spirit of the age." 
Given under our hand and seal, 

Gerret^ President. 

command, ) 

The bill in form passed by a large majority 
in committee of (he whole on the state of edu. 
cation, so that the world can now jud^ what 
great improTements have been made in know- 
ledlge, and to what a sound state public opinion 
on that subject has got. Much confusion now 
arose from the multitude of persons Hiio claim- 
ed thci floor, all alike animated, and all urgent 
to bring their particular business directly under 
the cognizance of the meeting. The females 
of the Non-resistence, and of the Female.Rights 
parties, were the most vociferous. They came 
near going to blows, for the privilege of being 
lOfst to exhibit themselves and their schemes, 
and especially their principles. We should, I 
fear, have had a regular " set-to," had not the 
timely and energetic interposition of Doctor 
Dull, the great regulator of the meeting, quieted 
matters for the present. He saved for the time 
mattjhcombB and caps from destruction. 
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SPEECH 

OP 

DOaTOR DULL. 

<<Mr. President — It begins to be felt that this 
Convention is drawing to a close. These are 
evidences of this, besides the passing note of 
time, (which audibly admonishes us of the brief 
space that is lefl for business) in the inordinate 
zeal of parties upon'this floor. That much busi- 
ness will have to be put over to some subsequent 
meeting, is unavoidable, That two quarts of 
water cannot be put into a pint cup at onetime, 
is not more manifest than that all the business 
of this convention cannot be crowded into a 
session of three days. Gentlemen and Ladies 
must consider this. But the difficulty wftl no 
doubt in part remain, to determine what busi^ 
ness shall be acted on, and what shall be lefl. 
The excellent Non-resistants, are extremely 
anxious not to be resisted in their just claims 
for a hearing, and the spirited Female-Rights 
party are ready to take arms in defence of their 
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undoubted right to a full aud fair hearing before 
us, aud the Anti-slavery are determined that 
some resolutions of a pungent character shall 
be passed by this body before we adjourn. 
Moreover sir, the Committee on the progress 
of moral science, are prepared with a brief re- 
port, showing the relative advance of know- 
ledge in the respective departments of Pneuma- 
tology, -Theology, and Morpheuology. It 
is cleat*' that all this business cannot be acted 
ou, some of it must lie over. A Committee on 
unfinished business can be appointed. In the 
mean time I move that the Committee ou the 
progress of moral knowledge have leave to pre- 
sent their report." 

[As soon as the honorable member ceased to 
speak, Miss Liberaniger was on her feet. The 
shrill voice attracted notice at once. 

Sift said, " Mr. President, we want our rights ; 
and we will have them. [Order, order,] Or- 
der or no order, Mr. President, we shall have 
our rights you may depend on't. [Motion, 
motion before the house.] So there is, Mr. 
President a motion before the house, and a 
woman before it too, and it is just as much as I 
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should expect, that you would be more polite to 
the motion, than to the woman. That's tho 
way of tyrants. But sir, it is a free country^ 
and we have as good a right to speak as any 
body, and we mean to unprove it, sir. [Order 
order, from all parts.] Order away theft as 
much as you please, we shan't be scarH out of 
our rights. We have been humbugged with 
orders long enough. It's high time for us to 
order now. — High time. Are not all men bora 
free and equal ? yes, men ; there we have it 
again ; what meanness, all men ; born free and 
equal ! not a word about women. That's ano« 
ther piece of partiality. We are determined 
now to take the matter into our own hands, — - 
free and eqaul ; so we are, and more too, and 
you shall find it out. I am ashamed of men that 
they should get together, and make a hypocrlti- 
cal declaration that only nun are born fre^ and 
equal, and thus slight the whole female sex. 

« Mr. President, it is a fact, that we have al- 
ways and every where been ground down, des- 
pised and insulted long enough ; we won't have 
it any longer, that's flat. That all men and 
women are born free and equal, is as aelf-evi- 
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dent, as that all men are. If this just declara- 
tion of rights is not acted on in good faith, the 
harder sex will have a harder time of it. Mr. 
President, if our just rights are not acknowledge, 
we will stop the supplies. You sha'nt have the 
privilege of raising up men to abuse us, not you. 
You may get the recruits to maintain your ty- 
ranny where you can find them, we shall not as- 
sist you in that matter, that's certain. Mighty 
polite, you are indeed ; as if, * my dear,' ' dear 
madam ' and all that stuff, was a just compensa- 
tion for denial of our inborn rights and dearest 
privileges. Your men have made all the laws, 
and executed them ; give us that privilege, and 
see where your superiority would be. I guess 
you'd find it in the back kitchen, sir. You 
would be benefitted by the importance and dig^. 
nity of staying at home on public occasions. 
Superior dignity of men ! pshaw. ,Put on a 
bonnet, your honor, and petticoats, and^se^ 
where" your dignity would be. I think that 
would show you that your pretended dignity is 
all a sham, as your honor and justice is. It 
consists more in your dress, than in your mind. 
You strut about in trowsers as if forsooth you 
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dignified them, when in fact it U the trowsers 
that dignify you. The dignity of cocked hats and 
black broad cloth would be much greater with- 
out you in them, than it is with. This is the 
game that has all along been played, you got us 
to put trowsers on you, and then forsooth you 
turn about and abuse us because you wear the 
trowsers, so in other matters, you pretend to 
a mighty regard for the welfare of the human 
family, and when you are permitted to legislate, 
you do it all formankind only. It is high time 
the tables were turned. When you have stayed at 
home, and in the kitchen as many generations 
as we have ; if you have any dignity left, we 
will admit your pretensions to equality, but not 
to superiority. Sir, we have appealed to Con- 
gress, that collection of free and enlightened 
pantaloons, but to no purpose, — we have appeal- 
ed to the honor there was in men's hearts, and 
have had no response. Perhaps if we had ap- 
pealed to the honor there was in your clothes, 
we might have fared better ; be that as it may, 
we appeed now for the last time, third and 
last, to public opinion, here manifested in a 
corporate form, for our just indefeasible and 
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natural rights, which nature gave us, but men 
have cheated us out of; and if you do not do 
what is right and proper, we will rise as one 
man, and will throw your little public opinions 
out at the back door." [Here the speaker was 
interrupted by the editor of the Infinite Title.] 
He said, ^^ Mr. President, I feel shocked at the 
licentious allusions we have been obliged to 
listen to. They are too bad to be quoted in 
support of my assertions, otherwise I would 
prove to you that they are extremely immoral. 
Their tendency is very bad. Though the 
speaker who was last up may have stated false- 
hoods in too thick array for a single truth to 
enter with an apology of ignorance, though that 
speaker may have told lies enough to sink a 
life boat, still sir, those licentious allusions are 
too bad. It is a rule of the house that nothing 
indecent shall be permitted in debate, yet the 
worst and most demoralizing insinuation has 
passed without reproof. That woman, sir, ought 
to have been put down. Her speech is a re- 
proach to the chastity of this body. I feel my 
modesty too much wounded to stay any longer 
in this house. Sir, I must leave, and though I 
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bad much to say in defence of my past Conduct 
against unmerited aspersion, still I must leave 
it and this Convention too. — My modesty will 
not endure such things." [The honorable 
member took his hat and his overcoat and walk, 
ed away; evidently his feelings were much 
hurt, and his modesty very much wounded.] 

Miss Liberaniger endeavored to set the floor, 
but was defeated for a time by Mr. Pyroligneus, 
who proceeded to say, that he felt greatly scan- 
dalized at this ^^ singular exhibition." ^* Are we 
a general association of free and enlightened 
monkeys got together to chatter on the subject 
of morals, and to scold and grin each other into 
propriety of conduct? I trust, sir, we shall 
perpetrate no such pieces of folly as that, it i» 
a reproach to us, I felt it like a wound." [Here 
the gentleman was overtoped in voice by the 
shrill and pugnacious Miss Liberaniger, who 
spoke very loud and quick. 

^^ Felt it like a wound ! ah ; he did ? who 
would have thought it ? he wounded ? indeed ! 
has he not, sir, been before the world these 
many years, and nobody ever suspected him of 
being liable to such a catastrophe ; nobody sus- 
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pected him of having anything to be wounded. 
Is it some new faculty that has just come to him 
that he is capable of being grieved on this occa- 
sion. The gentleman has a new sense ; cer- 
tainly, one at least that was never indicated by 
him before; it is a very good quality, to be 
sure, but it is in a very odd place, in the bosom 
of that mister. I should as soon have looked for 
water in a dry and thirsty land, — ^water out of 
the rock, or sweetness out of the carcass of the 
eater, as susceptibility out of the heart of that 
man. Certainly, Mr. President, if we have 
lost one man (editor of the Infinite Title) be- 
cause he had too much modesty for the occa- 
sion, we have gained another because he had 
too little. — The gentleman felt it like a wound ; 
indeed, then of course he must have had some- 
thing to be wounded ; tiiis discovery is grati- 
fying. It was so unexpected, — ^the gentleman 
must forgive us, that our joy that he has some- 
thing to be hurt, overtops our grief that he is 
hurt, 'i his Convention has a galvanic effect in 
stimulating latent energies, or iu creating them 
de novo. It is good, we have now a feeling 
man, where we had no evidence of anything 
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but the shadow of one, — the mere appearance. 
Good ! how long has the gentleman been cap. 
able of being wounded 1 if he is capable of be- 
ing wounded for the mistakes of others, is he ca- 
pable of being wounded for his Qwn? and if 
not, is there anjr hurt in saying so 1 is he capa. 
ble of being wounded, when he is employed in 
gathering up sneers wherever they may be found 
and scattering them wherever they will take 
root, to the annoyance of his East-Windsor 
brethren? was he capable of being wounded 
^ when he published his sneers against the characr 
ter of a celebrated Evangelist 1 a aharacter so 
high, that no missile but sneers would reach it» — 
a character so solid that the head of the <^ aries 
oppugnors " though battering against it, could 
not shake it. Was he capable of being wound- 
ed, when his party usq^ him as the aries oppug- 
nors, against the strong foundations of ortho« 
doxy ? or did the testudo over him protect hia 
feelings !" [Here the confusion became too great ■ 
for any one to be heard. After a long time of 
uproar, the Conunittee on the progress of Mo. 
ral Science, seemed to have quiet possession of 
the floor, and business again proceeded harmo- 
niously.] 
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"Mr. George Washington Fumiel, read the 
report of the committee, he being chairman, as 
follows : — 

To the honorable the Trundle-Bed Conven- 
tion : the committee to whom was intrusted the 
duty of gathering together the discoveries in the 
moral sciences, beg leave most respectfully to 
report, that their labours though arduous and 
sufficiently {>erplexing, have been attended with 
gratifying success. In Pneumatology, the dis- 
covery of mind in plants and reptiles is highly 
important, for reasons already manifest to this 4|i». 
body. That some reptiles had minds was in- 
ferable from the fact, that when men acted just 
like them, they acted by force of mind and not 
by force of instinct, but since one has published 
a most " critical exposition of mental phenom^ 
ena," it is evident that reptiles have mind. In 
Theology, the important discovery of the unlim- 
ited proposition, that << all sin consists in acts vi- 
olating a known rule of duty " is of vast conse- 
quence, as it delivers immense classes of men 
from all criminal culpability whatever. The 
discovery too, that providence would do well, 
if it could, is very gi^atifying. But nothing in 
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Theology or any other science is quite equal to 
this, ^< that the moral certainty, an agent will 
be totally depraved does not destroy the siafuU 
uess of his total depravity." This is to The- 
ology what the binomial theorem is to algebra, 
as out of that theorem, many other theorems of 
very great convenience and utility spring, so 
also out of that moral certainty many important 
certainties are easily deduced. The parallel to be 
fully appreciated must be stated at some length. 

In the expansion and recombination of pow- 
ers, it will be seen that the theorems are almost 
as various as the combinations of a kalidoscope^ 
as thus ; the sum of the squares of any two num- 
bers, added to the product of those two numr 
bars is equal to the difference of the cubes, di- 
vided by the difference of the numbers ; also, 
the difference of the numbers added to three 
times the product and divided by the difference,' 
is equal to the difference of the cubes, divided 
by the square of the difference of the numbers* \ 

So from the Theological Binomial, it will be 
seen by suitable expansions and combinations, 
an almost endless variety of magnificent theo- 
rems arise as thus ; the moral certainty that the 

16* 
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author of << Two Discoarses/' will always come 
to a foolish concliision, does not destroy the 
foolishness of that conclasion ; certainly not, 
it rather increases it Again ; the moral certain- 
ty that a moral agent will act foolish, does not 
destroy the foolishness af his folly, or the moral 
certainty that a certain professor of Divinity 
will ac;t totally ridiculous, does not destroy the 
absurdity of his total ridiculousness. From 
these specimens it will be seen, that the deriva- 
tive theorems from the original one are nearly 
infinite. Another discovery, to wit ; that a dis- 
position to sin is not sinful, is a piece of know- 
ledge of prodigious advantage. Some discove- 
ries in Morpheuology (a new science recently- 
found out) are in a good degree dependent upon 
this maxim in Theology ; namely, a disposition 
to sleep, does not show that a person is sleepy, 
not at all : because a disposition to sleep and a 
sleepy disposition are very different things, very. 
For a sleepy disposition evidently implies a dis- 
position that is a little dull, torpid, or sleepish ; 
but on the other hand, a disposition to sleep may 
be a strong ardent disposition, so that one can 
scarcely muster sufficient force to overcome it, 
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while we are on the science of Morpheuology, 
it will not be amiss to observe, that as all sin 
consists in acts violating a known rule of duty, 
sleep must be a state of innocence, because no 
rule of duty can be known or recognized in that 
state, hence a person who lies down a sinner 
has as fair a chance of waking up a saint, as if 
all the while h^had been under the influence of 
moral suasion. 

But in the science of morals, particularly the 
department of temperance, some advances have 
been made of late that surpass all previous pro- 
gress by a great space. We are indebted to the 
honorable the President of this Convention for 
the new discoveries in this field, that are so 
brilliant. It was in the first place, proved be- 
3rond all controversy, by that gentleman, that the 
wine of scripture was after all nothing but water 
a leeile reddish, and that the patriarchs and 
apostles were very properly humbugged with 
the notion that it was real wine. — We suppose by 
being *< so so," beforehand, they were very easily 
and innocently deceived in this particular. But 
the discovery that has astonished mankind the 
most, is one that we cannot speak so freely on. 
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as on some others ; namely, that the Great 
Head of the Church did not know what mis- 
chiefs wine would work among his disciples, 
otherwise he would by no means have been the 
manufacturer of that pernicious stuff, and the 
abettor of its use. It is on this last discovery 
that the great reputation of the gentleman is 
founded, and which undoubtedly entitles him to 
the first seat on the Rotary Trundle- Bed* 

In Moral-reform your committee are not able 
to report any important advances that have been 
developed of late, — in Non-resistance we confi- 
dently report progress, but nothing particularly 
brilliant; but in the department of Fefnale- 
Rights there is evidently great gain ; the pros* 
pect is that the male sex will be speedily 
brought to terms, and that they will peaceably 
submit to the equitable proposal either to admit 
the fair sex to wear their clothes, or that they 
will submit to wear the female dress. This 
would probably quiet difficulties for the present. 
In the event another war should break out be- 
tween the sexes, the fair will have the advan- 
tage over their adversaries, because they can 
stop the supplies. If they should be able to pre- 
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vest the recruiCs from coming to the aid of their 
fathers, for (fine or two generations, the males 
would have to knock under for good. 

From Oherlin, the accounts are favorable ; the 
Amalgamation of the sexes is going on harmo- 
niously with the new doctrines in Theology, 
and the prospect is that ^* happy consequences " 
will be multiplied in a direct ratio with the 
means used. In the exact sciences, your com- 
mittee cannot be very explicit or particular, but 
would only take this occasion to mention that 
they have been much gratified with the wooden 
model of a storm blowing inwards from all 
points ; we were in hopes the ingenious profes- 
sor who made the invention would have been 
present on this august occasion, but perhaps he 
might have made some storm that was in his 
way, about the time he would probably have set out 

In the science of education both moral and in- 
tellectual, your Committee have noticed no mo- 
dern improvement to be compared with the Intel- 
lectual Rotary Trundle-bed, and in medicine, the 
incomparable essence (Bufonum Caudse) has 
worked theological and moral wonders. In the 
great and interesting department of politics, the 
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discoyer/ that the people are ^^soyereign," has 
excited some curiositj to know wh(t they are sov- 
ereign over. We maj possibly be able to report 
a satisfactory solution to the question raised, at 
some future meeting of this body. For sove- 
reigns to be without subjects, is m<»re than for 
subjects to be without sovereigns, and is much 
too bad a predicament for the people of this fa- 
voured land to be in. However, the discovery 
that public opinion ought to govern, will reme- 
dy all the evils arising from all quarters, — ^from 
bad laws — bad customs, and wicked servants, 
tvho rule their masters bad, and will not let 
their masters petition them. 

The Committee having finished their report, 
it was moved that it be accepted, and that 
double the usual number of copies be printed 
and circulated for the information of the peo- 
ple. The motion was carried with such a rous- 
ing acclamation, that some zealous person, in 
view of the enthusiasm displayed, cried out, 
" vox populi, vox dei." Thereupon the Honor- 
able Mr. Abstract Right, formerly Lieutenant 
Governor of the State of Probation, (the largest 
8tat6 in the Union, and the most densely popu- 
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lated of any part of the country except the ma- 
jor part) arose to speak, but he was interrupted 
by the Committee, to whom was referred the 
unpleasant controversy between the reporter for 
last year and the worthy editor of the " Infinite 
Title." 

REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON DIFFICULTIES. 

To the Honorable, the Trundle-bed Conven- 
tion : your Committee have taken the subject 
into careful consideration, and would now re- 
port : That they consider the reporter for last 
year blameworthy in that, with the best materi- 
als in the world before him for a luminous and 
graphic report, he has, in the end, made but a 
lean affair of it. The speeches, as reported, 
are nothing what they ought to be, and the in- 
cidents stated in the report, are the most trivial 
of any that happened on that occasion. One 
would suppose that this great and honorable 
body, instead of being what in fact it was, the 
visible appearance and body corporate and ma- 
nifest of public opinion, was a mere fortuitous 
aggregations of devout dunces and superanuat- 
ed mental fops — one would suppose therefrom. 
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that there was as much quackery in Theology, 
and as much dandyism in New-Divinity as 
there is in physic or fashion. 

In the matter simply as between tiie editor of 
"The Endless Title," and the reporter, in re- 
* lation to the report, your committee are of opin- 
ion the editor ought not to be blamed. First ; 
because he appeared to be very conscientious 
in his attempts to be witty and severe, and if 
he failed in the attempt, still as he did not mean 
to, he ought not to be blamed. We are clear 
in the belief that a man who conscientiously in- 
tends to be witty, but does not succeed, ought 
not to be blamed, by no means ; he ought to 
be pitied. In the second place, the worAy edi- 
tor has many excellent qualities, but they are 
inconveniently stowed away in his mind, inso- 
much that in his hurry he is sometimes obliged 
to use weakness for severity, and pious twaddle 
for just indignation. This is not the fault of 
the man, but of the stowage. No man could 
do better under his circumstances. If there is 
any blame at all in the matter, it must be chain- 
ed to « the nature of things." 

But in the matter of deliveriui; over about 
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three of four millions of poor and helpless Pro- 
slavery folks into the hands of brother Cowles, 
your Committee^ are of opinion the editor me- 
rits a reprimand. If that transaction had been 
done in a moment of wrath, — in a sudden burst 
and whirlwind of passion, then we should have 
thought him only worthy of the punishment of 
manslaughter in the first degree, but as the act 
was done with purpose aforehand — as these un- 
happy victims were delivered over into the red- 
hot hands of brother Cowles, with all the coolness 
one would use in laying on beef-steaks upon a 
gridiron, and so effectually too, that not a sigh 
or groan has escaped the wretched sufferers ; 
your Committee cannot but think the editor 
worthy of the severest reprimand of public opin- 
ion. To this end, we propose that he be de- 
livered over into the hands of sister Liberani- 
ger to be reprimanded in such a manner, as 
that he will stay reprimanded. But your Com- 
mittee, as they desire mercy themselves, when- 
ever they are found guilty of destroying a few 
millioQi of n^en, would recommend that his 
life be spared, and would, therefor^ caution 
Miss Liberaniger not to be too severe. Tour 
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Committee were in hopes that the services of 
(his editor might be secured as printer and pub* 
lisher to the Truudle-bed ; hui as hopes of that 
are now small^ we propose that this privilege 
with all its emoluments be offered to the Chris- 
tian Spectator, as exhibiting more of the true 
spirit of the Rotary Trundle, than any other 
publication we can think of. 

The report was accepted without debate, and 
double the usual number of copies ordered to 
be printed. 

Mr. Abstract Right now claimed the privi- 
lege which he had foregone in order to accom- 
modate the Committee on Difficulties. His 
speech was vehement and his manner animat- 
ed, but the tenor of his remarks, as appeared to 
me, did not harmonize so well with the spirit 
of the Convention, as it was expected they 
would. He said, 

"Mr. President, I wish to call your attention 
and that of others who are present on this occa- 
sion, to a sentiment that has been boldly uttered 
on this floor, namely, the sentiment, assertion, 
or whatever you please to call it, vox pop- 
uli vox del. When I heard it, I looked 
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around upon the grave faces . of the segniord 
present, to see if the expression did not re- 
buke this false and odious assertion. Sir, it is 
not true that the voice of the people is the voice 
of God. It never was true-^it never can be 
true. But sir, I do not assume that because the 
expression, vox populi vox dei is false, that the 
converse of it vox populi vox diaboli is true. 
The opposite of wrong, is not of course right. 
But what is the voice of the people 1 It is the 
voice sir, of men, — of mere men. It is never 
anything more, and I humbly trust that it will 
never be anything less, than the voice of just 
and honest men. As such it is always care- 
fully to be listened to, and respectfully regarded. 
But why should this sentiment be veiled under 
a foreign tongue, but that in its nakedness it is 
too obvious to be tolerated anywhere. Where 
did it come from sir ? As the toad-stool springs 
from the dung.hill, so sprang this worthless 
piece of blasphemy from the decaying virtue oi 
prostrate Rome. Cataline is the first to utter it 
to his fellow conspirators, when ihey made him 
chief captain in their ifebellion. As if theiiv 
bloody acts and cruel purposes were manifesta^ 
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Ikms of the deities thej wocakipped. Tkef 
dKMig^ their go^ were ^alto^etiKr 
•ne as tben»eive&.'' Aad it was mat a 
of sucb blasphemous absnrditj thatt 6^ riioald 
soppose that a man mt^ s w aggei and bf«^ 
and peradrentm'e thnnder as well as Jajpitcr ^ — 
shoaki ling with Appollo or leap with Yeotaia- 
Bua. But when could auch a sentimeBl appear 
tnie to ua 1 Is it so when the men of Upheaos 
iboated for the space of an hour <^ great is Diana 
of £phesian9 ?^ Is it so when the mob of 
Paris shoot rive le R07 or yiTO la Repnbliqae I 
It is so when the mob of our own land horrah 
ibr this demagogae to daj, or for his riral to- 
morrow ? It is never tme, and sooner than I 
would be the utterer of that sentiment to anj 
people^ I would be the dust on which that peo- 
ple trod. It is as false as hell. No man that 
erer uttered it, believed it No man that ever 
heard it believed it No ancestor of mine ever 
believed it. I deny its truth, I repudiate, I put 
it far away for mjself, my heirs, executors, ad- 
ministrators and assigns forev^. I deny its 
truth for every man in this state ; for every one 
great and small ; for every one upon the sea- 
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boards and upon the land-board thereof, upon 
its hill or in its Tallies, upon its rivers, bays or 
coasts, I deny it for every suckling in this 
state; for every child for all youths, for all fa- 
thers, for every mother, for bond or free, white 
or black, rich or poor. In fine I deny, I repu- 
diate and contemn the sentiment for every man 
out of this house, and for every man in it, ex- 
cept for that blasphemous wretch ; no, 1 will take 
that back — ^for that wretched fool ; no, not that 
either — ^for that — that many who has the mean, 
blasphemous impudence to use the tongue 
which God has given him to defame the giver." 
The speech of Mr. Right, notwithstanding 
his great reputation as an orator and statesman, 
was^ received very coolly indeed. Such seuti- 
ments as iie allowed himself to utter on this oc- 
casion were much too antiquated for the times, 
and were far, very far one side " the spirit of 
the age." Mr. Abstract Right is a very worthy 
man, but he is not popular, at least I think he 
has hurt his popularity by this speech. Mr. 
Abstract Right committed a concrete wrong in 
this particuhi', he did not exhibit the cunnhig I 
shouldhave expected ofaman of his unquestion- 

*\*7 
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able powers. But^it takes all sorts of people to 
make a world. Mr. Right doubtless viewed the 
people as they were half a century ago. He 
has not kept watch of the vast progress they 
have made in knowledge, and of course does 
not know how to make, suitable allowances. 
The sentiment he condemned with so much 
vehemence, is rather too popular to be put 
down by denunciation. . However, I am not 
without, hopes the gentleman may yet be 
brought to more just and democratic views of 
this subject. 

A preamble and resolution was now intro- 
duced by Miss. Freelove Liberagracia, one of 
the notables of the Moral-Reform, as follows : 

Whereas, we have hitherto raised no poet in 
America, but such as we are ashamed of, nor 
are we like to do any better for the future, un- 
less special effort is made in that behalf; now 
therefore 

Resolved, That a committee b^ appointed to 
take this important subject into immediate con- 
sideration. 

Professor Fiddle D. D., observed that the 
resolution, was an important ooto— extremely 
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■o. Our national character, said he, has suffur- 
ed extensively in this particular, I have felt 
mortified very oflen and very much on this ac- 
count. It did seem to me occasion for the 
most pathetic lamentation, that while we were 
making advances in other departments of hu- 
man skill and knowledge, especially in Theolo- 
gy, that we made none at all in the art of poetxy. 
But this nation sir, is in its infancy. A state 
of infancy is not favourable to poetry, though 
extremely so as to Theology—- at least modern 
Theology. In view of the facts of the case, 
and the disgrace that is like to cover our coun- 
try for want of a real poet. I would move sir, 
a committee of one Non-resistant and one 
Moral-reform lady from a StajLe, be appointed 
to take this whole subject into their considera- 
tion, with power to call foir persons and papers, 
and report at some subsequent meeting. 

As soon as this motion was made Miss Free- 
love was on her feet in a moment, she aaid, 
<< Mr. President, I believe it is well understood 
that where committees are large the responsibility 
becomes so diffuse, that no 'one feels morally to 
blame for neglect of duty. In cases where re- 
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sponsibility cannot be shifted on to some other 
indiyidual, persons are more apt to be < up to 
duty.' A committee of one able Non-resistant, 
of Moral-reform ladj, as appears to me, wot!^ld 
accomplish as much, if not more, than the num- 
tier named by my worthy friend and co-worker, 
Professor Fiddle, D. D. Instructions might 
be given on the subject of providing a poet, 
either to begin with a ^ ripe scholar,' or de no- 
vo, as seemed best by this body. If I was ap- 
pointed the committee on this matter, I know 
very well what course I should pursue, still this 
body has an undoubted right to direct in the pre- 
mises." 

Mr. Pyroligneous, now arose and said : — 
'<^The want of a good poet is extensively regard- 
ed, as one of the most humiliating incidents con- 
nected with the history of this naUofi. Many ex- 
cellent heroes have gone to their repose, or are 
going to it, with no po^t to immortalize their 
names. This is a pity, and ought to be re- 
medied if the ^ nature of things *will allow.' 
And if this convention does not do it, who will ? 
who can, sir ? I have long felt that the Trun- 
dh-bed oiigfot to take American poetry and 
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poets under their patronage. It is time tome- 
thiogl^orough and effectual was done in this 
matter. If the motion before the house to ap- 
point one or more able Non-resistant or Moral- 
reform ladies, to take up this subject prevails, 
as I hope it will, I shall bring forward another 
motion to the effect, that Robert Nortly, Esq., 
be appointed to deliver a poem at our next 
annual meeting, with a view to honor the me« 
mories of some heroes, that have lain but too 
long in silence. I am aware, sir, that great ex- 
pectations are founded, and justly too, on the 
surprising effects of the Rotary Trundle-bed 
united with the marvellous developments of the 
Thompsonian essence (Buffonum Caudse.) But 
these effects, so far as known have been to the 
advantage of Theology. Famous Theologians 
have been produced in this way, in a very short 
space of time. How it would be as to poets is 
a matter yet to be determined. I should not in- 
deed be surprised, if the combined effect was 
fully as favourable to poetry as to Theology* 
But of that, we have not the evidence as yet 

Afler much debate pro and con, both motions 
succeeded by handsome majorities. Miss Li- 
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beragracia was appointed a committee^^'pro- 
vide^ as soon as <^tbe nature of thing^ ws(u1d 
allow," a poet every way worthy of the Tnin- 
dle-bed, — either commencing with a ^< ripe scho- 
lar" or de novo, as seemed most agreeable to 
her. Among other things Miss Liberagracia 
said, was this, that she had visited about every 
minister in N.ew England ; that she had con- 
versed a week upon a stretch with each one of 
them, on this very matter, and that she was 
quite sanguine of success. Mr. Robert Nortly 
was appointed in form, to the post of poetLau- 
reat to the Trundle-bed, and a committee of five 
appointed to communicate a notice of said ap- 
pointment to that gentleman. 

Professor Fiddle, D. D., now moved that a 
committee on unfinished business be appoint- 
ed by the chair. Motion carried. A motion 
was also made that the thanks of this Convention 
be presented to the President Mr. Gerrit, for the 
able and impartial manner in which he has pre- 
sided over the deliberations of this body, and 
also the thanks of this meeting (being the body 
corporate of public opinion) be presented to 
him, for his generous and timely exculpation of 
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the hnd of the Church from the charge of hav- 
ing eooDtenaneed the use of wIdC) — ^the honor- 
able and ingenious gentleman having shown 
that the Head of the Churchy was not aware of 
the mischief wine would work among his fol- 
lowers, otherwise he undoubtedly would have 
substituted milk and water in the room of that 
pernicious stuff. Providence will no doubt 
feel as grateful to him as to Professor Fungus 
for the happy manner in which the latter gen- 
tleman has proved that Providence is not at 
all to blame for the moral mischief in the lower 
world, but that the wicked *^ nature of things" 
is the culpable author of that mischief. The 
timely intervention of these two worthies has 
saved the popularity of Providence from the in- 
sidious attacks *the orthodox were making upon 
it. The motions were carried by acclamation. 
A successful motion to adjourn was now made, 
and at twelve o*clock P. M., this patriotic and 
magnificent Convention broke up; having 
done more business iD.ihree days than Con- 
gress ordinarily does in six weeks. The latter 
body might derive some instruction from the 
Trundle-bed Convention which would be of use 
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to them and to this nation. It is a my^firy to 
me that the eyes of this people have not' been 
opened sooner, to the importance of Conven- 
tions generally and especially to a Convention 
of public opinion. When we consider that 
there are in these United States only about 
sixteen hundred weekly Newpsapers, and per- 
haps about three hundred other periodicals, 
magazines reviews &c., together with scarcely 
one hundred and fifty thousand politicians who 
are constantly instructing the people, it is not 
so much to be wondered at, that there is such 
a lack of useful knowledge. All these means 
are but poorly adequate to the wants of the peo- 
ple. If sixteen hundred papers and one hun- 
dred and fifty thousand politicians have been 
enabled to produce harmony oifly in about one 
half the people, certainly as many more will be 
required to harmonize the other half. More- 
over if seven or eight new doctrines in theolo- 
gy have effected quiet in only about one half 
the Church, seven or ^ight more new ones will 
at least be needed to quiet the remaining half. 
So that our talented New.school brethren will 
•M wi feel the necessity of renewed efforts for 
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the pacification of an unquiet church. Breth* 
reui do not burj your talent in a napkin. Be 
up and doing. Time is short. We are in 
great straits for at least seven more new doc- 
trines, for the effectual quieting of an uneasy 
Church. Who shall we look to for these sup- 
plies but to you ? Tour hand is in ; you can 
manufacture them cheaper than any other class 
of men. You are used to it. Do not let us 
perish for lack of knowledge — for want of 
the pure milk of the word. Besides, the materi- 
als cost you nothing. Is not the bibl& in your 
hand, as the clay is in the hand of the potter? 
We trust our appeal will not be in vain. Bre- 
thren, we want seven more new doctrines, (real 
screamers) very much. If you can catch the. 
<< nature of things," in a good hnmor, let us 
have more of the secrets of moral government, 
the genuine system of things going on, and the 
facts of the case. 

I cannot close my report of this marvellous 
Convention, without expressing a hope that my 
report may be satisfactory to the friends of mo- 
ral and doctrinal reform. I have endeavoured 
to be impartial, reporting every thing word 

18 
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for word as it struck mj ear. And I am 
not without hopes that I have avoided the mis- 
takes which the reporter for last year fell 
into. He was, I doubt not, honest, but was 
hardly up to the task of reporting acceptably, to 
those who are so extremely sensitive as to smell 
heresy with their ears.* 

Our country has just reason to be proud of 
the Trundle-bed Convention. It is to Ameri- 
ca what the British Association is to Europe. 
The latter institution is a collection of gentle- 
men, who annually meet together to report the 
progress made in the physical sciences. The 
former differs from the latter only in this, that 
the report is confined principally to the progress 
made in the moral sciences. Where the British 
Association have reported one discovery in geo- 
logy, ours has reported two in theology. This 
is the science we pride ourselves most upon. 
We have pushed our discoveries, with great zeal 
and boldness, into the most remote regions of 
this science, and have-iiiscovered land far be- 
yond the Ultima Thule. The Ne-plus-ultra of 

* Vide Beecher'3 Letter to Dr. Porter. 
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former discoverers, is the starting place of 
modern voigeurs. Our bold amateurs in this 
science, have crossed the broad regions, subject 
to the dominion of Providence, and have enter- 
ed into the kingdom of the << nature of thingi.'* 
The latter is the real celestial empire, so long 
concealed from the inquisitive. 

Very creditable progress has also been made 
in the department of temperance, and especial- 
ly in Non-resistance. The latter is now 
reduced to a science, and is carrying all before 
it. Terrible in its wrath is Non-resistance. 
Like the sear leaves of autumn before the going 
of the whirlwind, so are all laws and customs 
before the power of Non-resistance. What 
time it lifteth up itself on high, it dospiseth the 
horse and his rider. 
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